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LITERATURE. 


THE ANCIENT BASILICAs.* 


[A Paper read before the American Ethnological Society, 
by Professor G. J. ADLER.] 


FIRST PAPER, : 


Tue name Basilica was applied to a species 
of public edifices which, from numberless 
testimonies, are shown to have existed first 

the Greeks, then among the Romans, 
and lastly, after the decline and fall of the old 
religion, among the Christians, both of the 
oriental and occidental nations, The identity 
of name led to the very natural, but errone- 
ous supposition, that there was also an iden- 
tity of form among these three sorts of Basi- 
licas; that the Romans borrowed both 
name and form from the Greeks; and that, 
subsequent to the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion, some of these edifices were 
conve into houses of public worship, and 
new ones constructed after the same model, 
and in the same style. These were grave 
errors, which, however, owing to the ex- 
tremely searce monumental remains of this 
once numerous class of public buildings, it 
was not so easy to refute; and the old v - 
critical writers of the Italian school leave us 
entirely in the dark on this subject. Since 
the resuscitation of classical studies in Ger- 
many, France, &c., and the revolutions pro- 
duced in the historiography of Greece and 
Rome by the labors of Niebuhr, Ottfried 
Miiller, and others, this archeological ques- 
tion in regard to the precise form, use, and 
origin of the Basilicas among the ancients 
has again been started, and men of unques- 
tionable ability, such as Quatremére de 
Quiney, Hirt, Kugler, Canina, and Bunsen, 
have each contributed a share to its elucida- 
tion. Still, according to the assertion of 
Zestermann, the matter has remained in some 
respects in a state of confusion; and while 
among recent writers it was generally agreed 
that the Greek, Roman, and Christian Basili- 
eas differed from each other in point of form, 
the old error still remained, that their com- 
mon origin was in Greece, and that their 
name too was derived thence. Zestermann, 
therefore, concluded to go at once to the 
root of the difficulty, and summon anew all 
the witnesses, ancient and modern, that have 
mentioned or deseribed this species of build- 
ings, and if possible, thus to arrive at some 
definite and distinet notion of what was the 
origin, form, design, and use of the Basilica: 
ist, among the Athenians; 2d, among the 
Romans; 3d, among the Christians. As to 
the manner in which the author has under- 
taken this task, we will quote the words of 
his own introduction : 


“Et primum quidem, ut me ne minima 
quidem v fugerent eorum, quae ab anti- 
quis seriptoribus de basilicis memoriae prodita 


sunt, omnes Graecorum atque Romanorum | of 


scriptores inde ab Homero usque ad Byzanti- 
hos seriptores perlustravi. Deinde ne imagines 
é iliearam in nummis gemmisve, vel etiam in 
picturis Pompeiis et Hereulanei conservatis 
conspieuas praeterirem, tum libros, in quibus 
antiquorum nummorum, gemmarumque imagi- 

nes exhibentur, ad unum omnes et nonn 
nu lacia, tum antiquitates Pompeianas, 
ue, et marmora na, qui- 





* A.-Ch-Ad, De Basilicis Libri tres, 


Zestermann. 
it ey . sournigere’ rd «xadév xaréyere. Bruxellis: 





bus tabulae cujusdam antiquam urbem Romam | their sessions in the same place. That public 


repraesentantis continentur reliquiae, perseru- 
tatus sum, in quibus omnibus quae inveni etsi 
numero pauca in tab. IL, huie operi adjecta re- 
petenda curavi. Denique recentiores seriptores, 
- de antiquis basilicis disputaverunt, ni 
allor, omnes, perlustravi, exceptis iis, quos 
propter bibliothecarum nostraram inopiam 
nanseisei non potui.” 

Among the architectonic remains of ancient 
Greece, not a single vestige of any such edi- 
fice as a Basilica is leftus. The only remain- 
ing sources of information on this subject 
would be—1Ist, the authors that mention or 
describe this species of public buildings, and 
2d, the coins or gems on which some repre- 
sentation of the same may occur. The au- 
thors of the classical period that make allu- 
sion to a weil known public building at 
Athens by the name of Basilica are Viato, 
Aristophanes, Demosthenes, Aristotle, Ais- 
chines, and Pausanias; and the name by 
whieh these authors designate the build- 
ing, is oroa row Bactdiws Or Bacirsvos orod. 
So that in fact it remains doubtful whether 
the Greeks ever called it Bastacxy oroa or 
Basvuxn (sc. oroa) simply. Hesychius, 
however, distinetly states, that in his time 
there were two Basilicas at Athens; and the 
same affirmation is repeated by Phavorinus 
and an anonymous Grammaticus of Bekker’s 
collection. ‘This assertion is, however, in 
direct opposition to all the other authorities, 
of far greater weight than Hesychius, who 
probably never visited Athens himself; and 
who (as Zestermann, by an ingenious “ coup 
de eritique,” supposes) fell into this blunder 
by a somewhat too hasty glance at a certain 

of Pausanias, whose authority in 
this matter he erroneously copied. To re- 
concile this discrepancy completely, and to 
harmonize the statements of all the Greek 
writers of every period of their literary his- 
tory, in regard to the number of Basilicas at 
Athens, Zestermann proposes to adopt the 
emendation of Meursivs, by which the afore- 
mentioned passage of Hesychius, dv0 eis 
Basirsvoe srow, 7 Te AFyouévn Tov Bacrréws 
Avis, xa 9 tov “KacvIepov reads: dvo eiot 
"AOrynse Oroui, 7 Te Pastrers ASyouévn, ToD 
Basthiws, 4 te Aws tov ” Erev9epov. The 
same surgical operation which the learned 
professor of Leyden performed on Hesy- 
chius, is, in the opinion of Zestermann, like- 
wise to be inflicted on Phavorinus and on 
Bekker’s Grammaticus ; and the result will 
be perfect unanimity of statement among all 
the Greek writers on the subject in question. 
And, indeed, it would appear that if we 
adopt the emendation of Meursius, the 
whole difficulty disappears, since it is more 
than probable that both the other authors 
(who are moreover of a late period) did no- 
thing but copy the error of Hesychius. 

In regard to the situation of the Athenian 
Basilica, Zestermann proves by an elaborate 
and ingenious argument, based on a number 

passages from classical authors, that it 
stood on the south side of the Agora, and 
on the west angle of the same. 

All the learned are agreed that it derived 
its name from the Archon Basileus, who held 
his court there and heard ali causes, both 

fane and sacred, that came under his 
urisdiction. Nor was the Archon the only 
we that oceupied this edifice for said 
pu 


Areopagus, and perhaps even the Eumolpi-| 


dae, were sometimes accustomed to hold 


purposes, but it seems to have been | bit, 
used for judicial purposes generally, The | W322 








banquets were occasionally celebrated there, 
is also evident from credible authority.* 

It was constructed in the form of an ob- 
long quadrangle, and not merely its porticoes 
or interior colonnade-walks, but the entire 
edifice was surmounted by a roof. The in- 
terior was provided with celle or apartments 
for the Archon, assistants, clerks, und other 
judicial officers, beadles, &c. It was more- 
overfurnished with the tribunal of the Archon, 
an elevated central estrade or platform, on 
which the litigating parties, their counsel- 
lors, witnesses, &c., were engaged, and part 
of which was oceupied by the seats of the 
assistant judges ; and lastly, with the cancella 
or balustrade, which served to keep off the 
crowd. But these particulars in regard to 
the internal arrangement of the building rest 
on conjecture merely, and cannot be esta- 
blished with positive certainty. All the ex- 
plicit statements that ean be gathered on 
this topic, from the ancients themselves, are 
these two: Ist, that the cipps, on which the 
laws were inscribed, were pizced in this edi- 
fice; and 2d, that the outside of the front 
fagade or entrance was surmounted by the 
statues of Hemera and Cephalus. 

Among the Romans the edifices that bear 
this name were much more numerous, and 
often constructed in such a manner (accord- 
ing to Vitruvius) as to express to the eye of 
the beholder all the majesty and beauty, of 
which the noble art of architecture is suscep- 
tible. Their area was, like that of the Greek 
Basilica, cn oblong quadrangle, which was 
divided into three parts, of which the middle 
one was the largest. ‘The width of the mid- 
dle space or nave never. exceeded the half, nor 
did it ever fall short of the third, of its 
length. This middle space or nave was sur- 
rounded on all sides by porticoes or piazzas 
either single or double, of which one was on 
the parterre and the other above it on a 
second story, so that there were walks (am- 
bulationes) on ali sides of the middle space, 
and two tiers of them. The outside of the 
porticoes was inclosed by wails, and they 
were roofed at the top. The grand middle 
space was likewise covered with a roof; and 
in order that the exterior might be well 
lighted, the aforesaid roof was so constructed 
as to rise to some elevation above the re- 
mainder of the building, and it was support- 
ed either by a range of columns or by walls 
pierced by windows, which were _ placed 
above the columns of the superior portico. 

This elevation of the roof of the middle 
space above the roofs of the lateral porticoes 
or colonnades not only served to give the edi- 
fice a more august appearence, but it also 
facilitated the introduetion of light into the 
interior of the building. 

The entrances seem to have been various 
and on all sides. The principal one, how- 
ever, was on the long wall next to the forum. 
If the space admitted it, chalcidice (i. @. pro- 
jecting vestibules floored below and open at 
the top) were sometimes added, which were 





* From that of Aristophanes, namely, from whom we 
Ned Latin translation of the pessage that contains he 
allusion. 


Blep. Per Apollinem, rem festivam narras. Vascula 


aut in quae c , bbinam repones?— 
Praz.’ In foro ea ponam; tum etens juxta statuam Har- 
modii sorte omnes 





scieus in litera sit: et eo 
qui ox liters Peta erunt, ut in i se- 
tur coenaturi; eos autem qui ex Theta erunt, in eam, 
quae inde - } €08 vero, qui ae Kappa erant, in 
nut u um vevale. 
| Pe remento ut se ingurgitent. Praz. Non, Ecastor 
sed ut ibi coenent.— Aristoph. Peclesiqzulae, ve. 680. 
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| Marcu 6, 52 





used for promenades in the open air. From | of dignified drones, whose prerogative it is| to the country and the profession. He then 
this brief outline of the form of the Roman | to sit in arm-chuirs during a large part of the | proceeded to say, that as the profits he had re- 


Basilica, it will be seen that the d divisions 
of its interior area correspond in the main to 


those of 'a Christian Basiliea: that is to say, | wigged judges of Westminster Halli and eur | 


| 


day and listen to other people, and then go 
home to dinner and digestion. The big- 


we have here already all the conditions of a own less formidable administerers of the Law 


central aisle or nave, and of two side-aisles, 
The ancient writers, however, make no men- 
tion whatever of an apsis and transept in 
front of the apsis, which some modern writ- 
ers have attributed to the Roman Basilica. 
In case the Basilica had two ranges of 
édlumns at each side, its interior was then 
divided into five aisles, viz. the larger central 
‘pace, with two eolonnades at each side. 

this description was the Basilica Ulpia, 
which was reofed with bronze, and was re- 
garded as one of the proudest monuments of 
ancient Rome. 

The public Basilicas were for the most part 
situated close to the forum (whence they 
were denominated furenses Basilica), and 
the use that was made of them was essen- 
tially the same as that of the forum itself. 
The first was built by M. Poreius Cato 
(569 v. c.), in honor of whom it was called 
Porcia, A hundred and thirty-three years 
afterwards this edifice was burnt by the 
Clodian faction; and this is the last that we 
know of it. 

The second Roman Basilica was erected 
five years after the first under the auspices of 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, from whom it likewise 
derived its name, Fulvia. A short time 
afterwards A.milius Paullus had it repaired ; 
and from that cireumstance it was afterwards 
most commonly known by the name of 
Basilica Paulli. 

A third was the B. Julia, projected on the 
— scale and commenced by Julius 

esar, and completed by Augustus. The 
fourth was the B. Sempronia, built by Tib. 
Semp. Gracchus (vu. c. 584), on the south side 
of the forum and in the rear of the old banks. 
On the north <w of he — stood a fifth, 
the B. imia, built by Lucius 1. omar 

At po eadetar period, a number of other 
Basilicas were constructed at Rome, the most 
celebrated of which were the B. Ulpia in the 
foram Trajanum, close to the colossal 
eolumn of the same name, which latter, 
however, has alone survived the wreck of 
> and the B. Constantiniana. Even the 

mperors who had embraced the Christian 
faith ordered new Basilieas of the old secu- 
lar sort to be built ; e. g. Theodosius at Rome 
near the close of the fourth century, and 
Rufinus at Antioeh in the beginning of the 
fifth eentury. Indeed there is evidence that 
such public edifices existed in all the large 
cities of the empire, down to a very late 
period; and that they were a sort of ex- 
change and city hall at the same time. Even 
as late as the thirteenth century we find one 
of the Byzantine historians, in a description 
of the Constantinopolitan war, eulogizing 
the regias Basilicas, and other magnificent 
buildi the dazzling splendor of which 
struck the approaching Barbarians at a great 
distance from the city with amazement and 
admiration. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JUDGE STORY.* 

Second Paper. 
JUDICIAL AND PROFESSIONAL LIFE OF JUDGE 
STORY. 


Ir is a popular fallacy that judges are a race 


~# Life and Letters of Jose Story, Associate J 
the Supreme Court of the United &e Baited by 
his son, William W. Story, Boston: Little & Brown, 185i. 








come, in the popular estimation, under an 
equal condemnation in their respect, and the 
Bench is very apt to be es the quiet 
pasture inte which old lawyers are turned 
out to die quietly. 

This is a t mistake. There are lazy 
judges, no doubt, here and elsewhere, who 
do not earn even the small pittances with 
which their services are paid according to the 
standard of judicial compensation in this Re- 
public; but these are unworthy representa- 
tives of the class. Taken all together, in 
England and America, the judges of the 
higher Courts are men of laborious, respon- 
sible, active lives, who have only exchanged 
the varied and complieated excitement of 
practice at the Bar for the steady, incessant, 
aud weighty duties of the Bench. Physie- 
ally, mentally, or morally, there is no op- 
portunity for a judge who does his duty, to 
make his oflice a sinecure or an excuse for 
indolence. 

The moral of Judge Story’s Life lies in 
the completeness and iaithfulness with which 
he filled up the measure of his duties, and did 
the work of the various spheres of action in 
which he moved. Few men who had the 
ability and industry to discharge the duties 
of a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, would have considered it a 
possible thing for such a judge to be also a 
professor of Law in the first University of 
the country, and an author of successive and 
elaborate works in the most important de- 
partments of legal science. But Judge Story 
was able to see that it would be his highest 
honor as a judge to be also more than a 
judge, and demonstrate his fitness for that 
station, by uniting with its functions the 
kindred duties of the law school and the 
author’s study. 

The origin of the Dane professorship of 
Law in Harvard College, to which the name 
of Judge Story has given prominence and 
distinction, was an instance of the judicious 
liberality of an American lawyer, who dis- 
charged in this way the debt which he owed 
to his profession and to his suceess as a legal 
writer. It was created with special reference 
to the appointment of Judge Story to dis- 
charge its duties, and the good sense of the 
founder of the Law School is not less ap- 
parent in the choice of the professor than in 
the establishment of the professorship, Mr. 
Story gives an interesting account of this 
foundation, which opened a new chapter of 
professional life to his father, limited, it is 
true, in its apparent seope, but most fruitful 
in its actual results. 


THE DANE PRO?FES*ORSHIP. 


“During the latter part of the year 1829, 
the Hon. Nathan Dane, the author of the 
Abridgment of American Law, then resident 
in Beverly, conceived the project of founding 
a Law Professorship at Harvard University. 
With this view he wrote to my father, request- 
ing an interview, and a time having been ap- 
pointed, met at his house. He then 
opened his views, by stating that, in his belief, 
rete 

dee. at which the reineislesef iuri one | 
should be taught eaanelndie as a science, 
would not only extend the influence of the 
University, but would render effectual service 


eeived from his Abridgment weré now sufii- 
| cient to enable him to earry out these views, 
_he proposed to bestow upon Harvard Univer- 
sity the sum of ten thousand dollars, as a 
foundation for a Professorship of Law, on one 
condition, that my father should become the 
first oceupant of the Professorial Chair. My 
father, having already declined to accept the 
Royall Professorship of Law at Cambridge, 
was at first wholly indisposed to treat the pro- 
position with favor, as far as it related to him ; 

ut as his acceptance of the office was urged 
as the indispensable condition of the donation, 
he was prevailed upon to take the matter into 
consideration. Several interviews succeeded, 
during which the amount of compensation, the 
duties to be required, and all the details of the 
scheme were discussed, until finally, my father 
beeame so much interested that, despite his 
many doubts, he coneluded to aecept the 
office, Several considerations conspired to in- 
duce this conclusion: his enthusiasm for edu- 
eation; his love of the law as a science; the 
peculiar scope which this position would give 
to his powers as an extempore lecturer; the 
interest he took in the young; the filial feel- 
ing with which he regarded the University ; 
but the leading motive, and that which was 
the keystone of all others, was that bis refusal 
would deprive the University of a useful and 
honorable foundation. On the other hand, 
many considerations operated to induce a re- 
fusal—so many indeed, that, as we have seen, 
he had previously declined a similar position. 
The acceptance of this new office would, he 
well knew, crowd his leisure time with labor ; 
and the removal from Salem, by breaking up 
his family associations, and the social circle 
which had gathered around him, and to which 
he had become greatly endeared, might mate- 
rially interfere with his happiness, ut after 
balancing all arguments, for and against the 

roposition, he concluded to accept it. If Mr. 
Dane is entitled to the honor of being the 
founder of this Professorship, to niy father is 
due the honor of being fundator perficiens, 
sinee, without his acceptance, the donation 
would have failed.” 


There is, of course, in these Memoirs that 
sprinkling of polities which necessarily ac- 
companies the life of every prominent Ame- 
rican, But it is an nharmonious and unwel- 
come ingredient. The compact and substan- 
tial elements of character and mind which 
made Judge Story a great Judge and a pro- 
found author are most admirable by them- 
selves, and frown out of their magisterial 
presence his less worthy qe and 
opinions of a political stamp. Judge Story 
was not a statesman, nor were his powers 
ever trained and cultivated in political life so 
as to make him a master of politics, either as 
a science or a8 a practical system. He was 
not a partisan ; and yet he was not willing to 
be altogether out of and above preju- 
dices. Mr. Jefferson’s unwelcome epithet of 
Pseudo-Repudlican he did not forget, if he 
ever forgave; and it seems as if his later 
litical views took a deeper shade and a 
stronger dye from the early recollections 
which hinged on that significant designation. 
The letters and passages which relate to 

olitics in the biography are its least agreea- 
ble part. They are too apt to be in a de- 

ing and dissatisfied tone, unworthy of 

equilibrium of a judicial wind, and infect- 

ed with personal feeling. Here is an exam- 

ple of a foreboding and almost morbid state 

of mind, entirely forei to the habitual 

clearness and force of t ht of the Com- 
mentator or Constitational Law: 
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“Mr. Van Buren is President. Thin 
jl in all our money concerns, and publie con- 
fidence is greatly shaken. But after a while, 


look 


not ng all our political blunders, we 
shall go ahead again ; such is the recuperative 
power of a young country, however badly go- 


verned. The S e Court now consists of 
nine Ju two a been lately added by 
an act of Co r. Taney is Chief Jus- 


tice, Iam the last of the old race of — 

I stand their solitary representative, with a 

pained heart and a subdued confidence. Do 

you remember the story of the last dinner of a 

elub, who diued once a year? I am in the 
icament of the last survivor.” 

At home, in the friendships of private life 
and in the domestic circle, the picture pre- 
sented by the biography and the letters of 
Judge reef is one of much interest and 
grace—combining as it does all the activities 
of incessant mental labor and achievement 
with the charm of social refinement and sym- 
pathy, cultivated to the highest degree ; and 
we close our notice of these volumes by 
letting them speak for themselves, in the in- 
sight they give the reader into the inner 
sanctuary of the home of this learned and 
great Judge : 

“His love of order was a very active prin- 
ciple. It expressed itself, externally, in the 
careful disposition of his books and papers—for 


each of which there was a specific place, into | 
which he returned it, cerapolonaly, after using | 
it—so that he could find them at once, even in 
the dark; in the disposition of his time, to 
each hour of which was assigned its appropri- 
ate duty; in the regularity of his habits; and 
in his careful punctuality in fulfilling his en- 
ements at the exact time and place ap- 
pointed. Intellectually, it expre itself m 
the logical order and system in which he ar- 
ra his thoughts, or developed his subject, 
in discourse or written composition. In a 
higher grade, it exhibited itself in his anxiety 
to place every person in his proper sphere, so 
as to enable him fully to develope his nature ; 
and in its highest phase, it took the form of 
love of justice and of moral law. To put the 
world in order, to arrange contradictory and 
confused elements into a harmonious system, 
to fix the law upon its true moral foundations, 
to clear it of its confusion, and purge it of its 
defects, constituted the main end of his 
thoughts. He had a hatred of all wrong, op- 
pression, and falsehood, because they were out 
of the divine law of order. No selfish desire | 
of personal advancement, no low ambition | 
rompted his energies; but a pure desire to | 
ring about a right condition of things, and to | 
establish society according to right and law. | 
‘Honest’ and ‘ straightforward’ were his favor- | 
ite epithets for whatever pleased him. 

“A more generous man never lived. His 
was the open palm. He was forward to give, | 
seeking o nities, and originating plans of 
charity. Silently and secretly his unremem- 
bering and unostentatious charity distilled, like 
the dew, its blessing to the and needy, | 
asking not even the reward of gratitude. Hie 
charity did not stop with his purse. He gave 
away freely of his labor aad service, of his 
learning and thought. No oy? or jealousy of 
appropriation ever checked his generosity. 

e had even a higher charity than this,—the 
a ean forgive injuries, and over- 
look faults, Something he found to praise 
i all. He cherished animosity to no living 














“fe conversation, his powers were v¥ 

great. It was not epigrammatic, piss Pg 
js Oh abundant, genial, continuous, like a 
foun always fresh and bubbling over. It 
was fall of bright remark, and yet it was 


spirits, than by ordi- 





rather charac kindli d gaiety of 
baeity allt’ petit. Ou ok 


nary oceasions, its tone was that of vivacity | 
and playfulness; but when he became interest- | 
ed, it rose into eloquence, without losing its 
simplicity. He loved to indulge in personal 
reminiscences of the prominent men he had | 
known, and was fond of anecdotes relating to | 
politics and persons; but he disliked personal | 
satire, and never sacrifiecd a victim to a bon | 
mot. He relished humor, and loved a jest . | 
and his laugh was so inspiring and contagious | 
that it could not be resisted. He was some- | 
times too profuse in conversation; yet so re-| 
freshing was its abundance, so full of thought, | 
and so full-souled and hearty, that it never | 
wearied. And if any one ever felt that he had | 
usurped too much, it was only after all was | 
over, in retracing what had been said by | 
others. In richness and fulness, it resembled 
the conversation of Alexander von Humboldt, 
more than that of any other man I ever saw. 
He never tried to force the attention to a point 
on which he could shine. He never talked 
for display, but rather for enjoyment. All 
that he said was delivered 
—— “ ‘in such apt and ious words, 

That recnqer one pieyod weak at his tale, 

And older ngs were quite ravished, 

So voluble and sweet was his discourse.’ 


“Goethe’s description of Alexander von 
Humboldt, as stated by Eekerman in his con- 
versations with Goethe, might have been 
drawn from my father. ‘Such many-sidedness 
I have found nowhere else. Whenever you 
eall upon him you find him at home; _every- 
where ready to lavish upon you the intellect- 
ual treasures he has amassed. He is like a 
fountain with many pipes; you need only get 
a vessel to hold under it, on any side refresh- 
ing streams flow at a mere touch.’ Nor did 
the resemblance between Alexander von Hum- | 
boldt and my father stop here. They were | 
similar in person and manner, in the activity | 
of their physical and mental movements, in | 
their fondness for society, in their constancy of 
labor, in their variety of knowledge, their ful- 
ness of conversation, and their gentleness of 
nature, Of all the persons I ever met, Alex- 
ander von Humboldt reminded me most of my 
father. Nor am I alone in this parallel. It 
has been made by others, 

“He loved to talk with the common people. 
Always went out to have ‘a dish of discourse’ 
with the miller when he brought meal and 

in for the horses, or with the farmer who 

rought the hay, or any tradesmen or me- 
chanics who came to the house. In the omni- 


| 





| bus he would at once enter into conversation 


with his neighbor, whoever he was, whether 
he knew him or not, and soon engage the in- 
terest of all the passengers. In de on Be 
stage-coach, he made friends with all about 
him, entering into their interests with the 
greatest simplicity, and assuming their tone. 
Once on one of his Cireuits he mounted the 
coachman’s box to enjoy the country, and there 
found a common man, with whom he began to 
talk. His companion becoming interested, be- 
— the way with anecdotes of himself and 

is personal affairs, and gave a long and de- 
tailed aceount of family matters. 
coach stopped, he invited my father to ‘take a 
drink.” Off they jumped, when some gentle- 
man addressed my father as ‘Judge Story,’ to 
the surprise of his companion, who, in recount- 
ing the story, finished by saying, ‘You see he 
knew all about farming matters and the coun- 
try so well, that I thought he was a farmer, 
and one of us, and been telling him all 
sorts of trash about myself. But when I 
heered him called Judge Story, I felt jest as if 
I could have slinked through the leetiest key- 
hole in the univarse.’ 

“His spirit was gay and happy, and his 
temper amiable, No sting of sarcasm ever 
lurked in his e. He was always sym- 


Vhen the 


word for which there isno English expression, 
peculiarly belonged to him. There was a 
sweet attractiveness in all he said and did, 
which won by a secret charm ; and his face and 
speech had an inward light like Titian’s pic- 
tures, Of his conversation nothing remamns, 
and it is hopeless to attempt to convey an idea 
of the evaneseent gleams of humor, feeling, 
and grace that glowed through it. I have 
been able to preserve only a few illustrations 
of it.” 


MISS MITFORD’S LITERARY LIFE.* 


Tne second title of Miss Mitford’s book is 
the best description of its contents—Books, 
Places, and People. It is a collection of 
literary miscellanies, notices of authors, fa- 
vorite volumes, with here and there a sketch 
of natural scenery, rather than the history of 
a literary career. Indeed many of its au- 
thors noticed among contemporaries, seem 
not to have been personally unknown to the 
writer, and very many of the rest are plucked 
from the antique stores of the choice old 
English literature. Where we do meet with 
personal notices, either autobiographical or of 
friends, they are valuable, as the interesting 
revelations of the private life of Miss Bar- 
rett, lately quoted in our columns, The pre- 
valent feature of the book, however, is its 
literary fealty, its allegiance to good litera- 
ture, its tact and taste in picking out the beau- 
ties of little read authors, and its ingenuity 
in discussing many new, or rather too little 
known and neglected writers of merit. A 
country must needs be rich in its literary 
stores, which can afford to pass over such 
poetical minds as George Darley, Praed, 
Griffin, Frere, Anstey, te others, revived in 
these pages. 

It is comforting to the national feeling of 
the American reader to find our own authors 
so liberally represented. The verses of 
Holmes have a new brilliancy, and glitter 
alongside the felicities of Whistlecraft, and 
what Miss Mitford styles the “fashionable” 
poems “Quince” and “The Vicar ;” Haw- 
thorne, too, meets a genial appreciation for 
his Aunt Hepzibah in the House with the 
Seven Gables, in whom the authoress affects 
to recognise a sentiment akin to her own. 

Miss Mitford’s book is, in fine, an excel- 
lent divining rod to sound and detect some of 
the more eful and out of the way beauties 
of English literature. In this respect it is a 
delighiful addition to the female library—a 
capital parlor-table companion with its choice 
poem or good-natured description on every 
page ; and for sentiment and taste and its full 
stores of the best English authors we com- 
mend it warmly to our lady readers. 

A book like this should be quoted by 
chapters. We must be contented with a 
pa ph or two. Here, among the revi- 
vals of neglected things, are several beautiful 
lyries by Joanna Baillie :-— 


MORNING SONG. 


“Up! quit thy bower; late wears the hour ; 
Long have the rooks cawed round thy tower ; 
On flower and tree loud hums the bee; 

The wilding kid sports merrily : 
A day so bright, so fresh, so clear, 
Showeth when good fortune’s near. 


“Up! lady fair, and braid thy hair, 
And bathe thee in the br air; 
The rolling stream that soothed thy dream 
Is dancing in the sunny beam ; 
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And hours so sweet, so bright, so gay, 
Will waft good fortune on its way. 


“Up! time will tell! the friar’s bell 
Its service sound hath chimed well ; 
The aged crone keeps house alone, 
And reapers to the fields are gone ; 
The active day, so fair and bright, 
May bring good fortune ere the night.” 

THE BLACK OOCK. 

“Good morrow to thy sable beak, 
And glossy plumage, dark and sleek, 
Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 
Coek of the heath so wildly shy ! 

I see thee slowly cowering, through 
That wiry web of silver dew, 

That twinkles in the morning air, 
Like casement of my lady fair. 


“ a2 maid there in in yonder omens 
0, i om her ear wer, 

Half Shown like thee, wih aieabe wile 
Her braided hair and morning smile. 
The rarest things, with wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 
The rarest things to light of day 
Look shortly forth and break away. 


“One fleeting moment of delight 
1 warmed me in her cheering sight, 
And short, I ween, the time wil! be 
That I shall parley hold with thee. 
Through Snowdon’s mist red beams the day ; 
The climbing herd-boy chants his lay ; 
The gnat-flies dance their sunny ring ; 
Thou art already on the wing. 


To Catharine Fanshaw, an accomplished 
lady, familiar with the London literary society 
of the early part of the present century, is 
attributed on an anonymous authority, a copy 
of clever verses usually assigned to Lord 
Byron :— 


“My next extract is a restoration. I have 
it myself printed in two editions ‘of Lord 
Byron’s works; the one Eglish, the other 
American. The friend already quoted says of 
it,—‘The letter H (I mean the Enigma -so 
ealled, ascribed to Lord Byron) she wrote at 
the Deepdene. I well remember her bringi 
it down at breakfast and reading it to us, an 
my impression is, that she had then just com- 
posed it.’ 


A RIDDLE. 
“'Twas in heaven ~aameae and ‘twas 
muttered in hell, 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of earth ’twas permitted to 


rest, 

And the de of the ocean its presence 
Sieates : 

"Twill be found in the sphere when ’tis riven 
asunder, 

Be seen in the lightning and heard in the 
thunder. 

Twas allotted to man with his earliest 
breath, 

sea him at birth, and awaits him in 


th, 
Presides o’er his rag sory honor, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his 
ealth. 


w 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with 


care, 
But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir. 
It ins every hope, every wish it must 
d 


und, 

With the husbandman toils, and with mo- 
narchs is crown’d. 

Without it the soldier, the seaman may roam, 

But woe to the wretch who expels it from 
home! 

In the whispers of conscience its voice will 
, me hirlwind of be 

Nor een in the whirlwind of passion 
drown’d. 
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| "will not soften the heart; but though deaf 
to the ear, 

It will make it acutely and instantly hear. 

Yet in shade let it rest, like a delicate 
flower, 

Ah! breathe on it softly—it dies in an hour.” 


Here is a bit of Browning with the cer- 
tificate of Ruskin :— 

ITALIAN DESCRIPTION. 

“T add a few lines from the ‘Englishman in 
Italy,’ a leug poem so pulpy, 80 juicy, so full 
of bright color and of rich detail, that it is 
just like a picture by Rubens. Selection is 
difficult—but I choose the passage in question 
because its exceeding truth was first pointed 
out to me by Mr. Ruskin. 


_“ But to-day not a boat reached Salerno, 
So back to a man 
Came our friends with whoss help in the 
vineyards 
Grape-harvest began : 
| In the vat half-way up on our house-side 
Like blood the juice spins, 
| While your brother all bare-legged is dancing 
Til breathless he grins 
| Dead beaten in effort on effort 
To keep the under, 





; 
| 


Since still when he seems all but master 


In pours the fresh plunder 
From girls who keep coming and going 


ith basket on shoulder— 
* 


* * * * * 


“Meanwhile see the grape-bunch they've 


brought you,— 
The rain-water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe, 
Which the wasp to your lips 

Still follows with fretful persistence— 
Nay taste while awake 

This half of a ecurd-white smooth cheese-bali, 
That peels flake by flake 

Like an onion’s each smoother and whiter ; 
Next sip this weak wine 

From the thin green flask with its stopper 
A leaf of the vine— 

And end with the prickl pear’s red flesh, 
That leaves through its juice 

The stony black seeds on your pearl teeth— 


and so on.” 


The author’s own portion of the book is 
happily indicated in the generous enthusiasm 
of the following notice of 


DANIEL WEBSTER, 


“One of the greatest, if not the very great- 
est, of the living orators of pe oy is, be- 
yond all manner of doubt, Daniel Webster. 

t he is also celebrated as a lawyer and a 
statesman, is a matter of course in that practi- 
eal country, where even so high a gift as that 
of eloquence is brought to bear on the fortunes 
of individuals and prosperity of the com- 
monwealth,—no idle pilaster for orna- 
ment, but a solid column aiding to support the 
building. A column indeed, stately Pos fem 
ful with its Corinthian ital, gives no bad 
idea of Mr. Webster; of his tall and muscular 
person, his massive features, noble head, and 
the Cage e ion of placid strength by 
} saat Riyal Taig sg is is a mere 

comparison; but Sir Augustus Call- 

cott’s fine of Columbus has been reck- 

oned very like him; a resemblance that must 

have been fortuitous, since the picture was 

inted before the artist had even seen the cele- 
rated orator. 

“When in oa on some ten or twelve 
years ago, Mr. Webster's calm manner of speak- 
ing excited much admiration and perhaps a 
little —, as contrasted with the astound- 
ing and somewhat ro idity of progress 
which is the chief Shee actatationot hie native 





land. And yet that calmnese of manner was. 
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just what might be expected from a country- 
man of Washi earnest, thonghtisl, 
weighty, wise. No visitor to London ever left 
behind him pleasanter recollections, and I hope 
that the good im ion was reciprocal. 
Everybody was delighted with his geniality 
and taste ; and he could hardly fail to like the 
people who so heartily liked him. Among our 
cities and our scenery he admired that most 
which was most worthy of admiration; pre- 
ferring, in common with many ef the most 
gifted of his countrymen, our beautiful Oxford, 
whose winding street exhibits such a conden- 
sation of picturesque architecture, mixed with 
water, trees, and gardens, with ancient cos- 
tume, with eager youth, with by-gone associa- 
tions, and rising hope, certainly to any of our 
/hew commercial towns, and perhaps, as mere 
picture, to London herself; and carrying home 
_with him, as one of the most precious and 
| characteristic memorials of the land of his 
forefathers, a large collection of architectural 
| engravings, representing our magnificent 
Gothie cathedrals, and such of our Norman 
castles and Tudor manor-houses as have 
escaped the barbarities of modern improvers. 
We are returning ourselves to that style now ; 
but twelve years ago it was his own good 
taste, and not the fashion of the day that 
prompted the preference. 

“I owe to his kindness, and to that of my 
| admirable friend, Mr. Kenyon, who accompa- 

nied him, the honor and pleasure of a visit 
from Mr. Webster and his amiable family in 
their transit from Oxford to Windsor ;—my 
local position between these two points of 
attraction has often procured for me the grati- 
fication of seeing my American friends when 
making that journey ;—but during ¢his visit, a 
little cireumstance occurred so characteristic, so 

and so ious, that I cannot resist 
the temptation of relating it. 

“ Walking in my oreenge garden, we talked 
naturally of the roses and pinks that surround- 
ed us, and of the different indigenous flowers 
of our island and of the United States. I had 
myself had the satisfaction of sending to my 
friend, Mr. Theodore Sedgwick, a hamper con- 

ining roots of many English plants familiar 
to our poetry: the common ivy—how could 
they wantivy who had had no time for ruins? 
e primrose, and the cowslip, immortalized 
| by Shakspeare and by Milton ; and the sweet- 
scented violets, both white and purple, of our 
hedgerows and our lanes; that known as the 
violet in egy + = B at) Kc ag pig 
| speaks of it as ‘the yellow violet) being, I sus- 
peet, the little wild — ( Viola tricolor) re- 
nowned as the love-in-idleness of Shakspeare’s 
famous compliment to Queen Elizabe Of 
these we spoke ; and I e an interest in 
two flowers known to me only by the vivid 
deseription of Miss Martineau: the scarlet lily 
of New York and of the Canadian woods, an 
the fringed gentian of Ni I observed 
that our illustrious e some remark to 
one of the ladies of his party; but I little ex- 
pected that, as soon after his return as seeds of 
these plants could be I should re- 
ceive a packet of each, signed and directed by 
his own hand. How much pleasure these lit- 
tle kindnesses give! And how many such 
have come to me from over the same wide 
ocean |” 











A STUDY OF BEAUTY. 

Tue new number of the Quarterly Review 
has a pleasant article, philosophical —— 
on the subject of Physiognomy. It is re- 
markable, at this time of day, for its freedom 
from the cant and exclusive pretensions of 
phrenology, for it does not regard a glimpse 
of an important topic as better than a view 
of the whole. So while it looks upon the 
paramount expression of the face, and the 
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instinetive knowledge which we take of it; it| A paragraph thrown out by the way, by 
also sees other elements and influences at this writer, gives rather novel advice to the 
work for the determination of character, and young ladies—in the midst of the moralities 
rises far above the limited aspect of material and educational ideas generally taught in 


organization. This certain instinct, closely 
allied to moral power, is thus asserted in 
treating of the topic, 
WOW WE IDENTIFY AN INDIVIDUAL. 
“The features, as a chief cause, have nothing 


| these factitious times, to 
1 
j CULTIVATE BEAUTY FOR BEAUTY'S SAKE, 
| 


prove how small a part the features in them- 
selves play as to the higher purposes of a face 


| “In proportion as we have endeavored to 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to do with the faculty of recognition—the |—namely, its identity and its moral charac- | 
mind does not think of ‘them, the eye does not | ter—we have increased the responsibility of | 


gather them in. The passport system is sufli- 
cient to prove how small a part they can play 
under average circumstances. What was ever 
really told as to the true character of a face by 
front ouvert—nez ordinaire—and bouche moyen- 
ne? Nor is this asecribable to any hurry of 


pservation or indifference of feeling—your | an the Graces are felt to reside naturally ina lbw? rime ate 
pani intimate friend, who knows the very tread | womans countenance, but to be quite out of | ore dy little animal till oe 


| every one who carries a face as to the impres- 
| sion it ought to create. This responsibility of 
course extends equally to man as to woman, 
| but a larger sphere of it belongs to her. With 
her is associated a separate idea, that of beauty, 
| a8 proper to her—to the fair sex. The Loves 





| 


of your footstep, will sometimes not remember | place inaman’s. His face is bound to be clean, | 


whether you have brown eyes or grey. 
must seek therefore deeper for the source of 
this power, and we find it next suggested in 
the unstudied language of the common 
Ask them as to the look of an individual— 
what he or she is like—and they will answer 
‘he’s a hard-looking man,’ or ‘a stupid-looking 
fellow,’ or ‘she’s a bright-looking girl;’ for 
their recollection of a countenance is immedi- 
ately associated with an idea, good or bad, 
something indicative of that inner man where- 
in lies the true distinctness from every 
other.” 


Lavater’s scientific pretensions in this 
matter are humorously disposed of ;— 


LAVATER. 


“The student of Lavater will find it, in one 
case, quite immaterial which engraving and 
description he couples together, and in another 
he will detect the most ludicrous contradic- 
tions between them. The individual, for in- 
stance, in a nightcap, ‘who has felt the power 
of unfortunate love,’ far from bearing the slight- 
est trace of the real victim stamp, has that 

uliar complacency of smile generally found 
in those who never loved anybody but them- 
selves; ‘the princely countenance’ has no ana- 
logy with that title, unless as exhibiting the 
retreating forehead and chin pescntied te 80 
many eanvasses, coins, and marbles of the last 
century; the plate faces where ‘the noble 
mind is seen languishing, loving, and weeping,’ 
is sure to be confounded with the succeeding 
page where the same noble mind is seen in a 
state of inebriety; ‘the perfect countenance 
of a politician’ is far advaneed in the same con- 
dition; while a face Which Lavater bows be- 
fore, ‘as to an apparition from the heavenly 
regions,” is so far removed from any human 
qualities, that it does not exhibit sense enough 
even to be impudent. 

* * ¥ % 


“Otherwise Lavater’s physiognomical cha- 
racteristies, when once you have the key, are 
easily followed; his wise men all having a 
frown—his fools a smirk—his heroes being 
ruffians of the ugliest deseription—and his 
ruffians the very same, only all out of drawing, 
which is our divine’s favorite resource for ex- 
pressing his abhorrence of depravity: all alike, 
good, bad, and indifferent (the divine being a 
pre-phrenologist)—are furnished with such a 
or bchint development of head, either before 
or behind, that without the wig a monkey and 
not a man would be left. The reverend theo- 
rist satisfactorily sums up his dicta on the 
Siognomies of others by an illustration of his 
own, in which a tapering snuff-taking nose 
meanders weakly above a happy chirping little 
og ae pa lies back in a line of 

€ most luxurious far niente, and the very tie 
of the neekeloth displays the flutter of a sell 
Swiss pastoral vanity.” 


_is a woman’s business to be beautiful. Beauty 
|ofsome kind is so much the attribute of the 


ople. | sex that a woman can hardly be said to feel | 


herself a woman who has not, at one time of 
|her life at all events, felt herself to be fair. 
| Beauty confers an education of its own, and 
that always a feminine one. Most celebrated 
beauties have owed their highest charms to 
| the refining education which their native ones 
have given them. It was the wisdom as well 
as the poetry of the age of chivalry that it sup- 
posed all women to be beautiful, and treated 
them as such. A woman is not fully furnished 
for her part in life whose heart has not ocea- 
sionally swelled with the sense of possessing 
some natural abilities in the great art of pleas- 
ing, opening to her knowledge secrets of 


muscular, or—if you will—her general weak- 
ness. And herein we see how truly this attri- 
bute belongs to woman alone. Man does not 
need such a consciousness, and seldom has it 
without rendering himself most extremely ri- 
diculous; while, to a woman, it is one of the 
chief weapons in her armory, deprived of which 
she is comparatively powerless. And it is not 
nature which thus deprives her; few and soli- 
tary as sad are the cases when a woman is 
reaped by nature as an outeast from her 
people, and such a one is understood not to 
enter the lists. But it is rather a perverse 
system of education which starts with the 
avowed principle of stifling nature. What can 
be more false or cruel than the common plan 
of forcing upon a young girl the withering con- 
viction of her own plainness? If this be only 
a foolish sham to counteract the iy ae de- 
moralizing consciousness of beauty, the world 
will soon counteract that; but if the victim 
have really but a seanty supply of charms, it 
will, in addition to inealeulable anguish of 
mind, only diminish those further stil]. To 
such a system alone can we ascribe an unhappy 
anomalous style of young woman, saenioaal 

met with, who seems to have taken on herself 
the vows of voluntary ugliness—who neither 
eats enough to keep = complexion clear, nor 
smiles enough to set her pone muscles in 
action—who prides herself on a skinny parsi- 
mony of attire which she calls neatn inks 
that alone respectable which is most unbecom- 
ing—is always thin, and seldom well, and 
passes through the society of the lovely, the 
graceful, and the happy, with the vanity that 


apes humility on her poor disappointed counte- 
nance ; as ift to say ‘Stand back. I am uncome- 
lier than thou.’” 


It is barely possible that that “anomalous 
style of young woman” may thus have 
wandered from the guardiarship of a nature, 
which, freely abi would have taken 
better care of her. Is not this a profound 





strength, wonderfully intended to balance her | 


We | and may be allowed to be picturesque—but it | 


| 





| 











‘truth, that “ there is no real instinct of femi- | 





nine charms, without an increase rather than 
diminution of true feminine modesty, and 
those who endeavor to quench this instinet 
will find that they have only fostered a much 
worse kind of vanity, and extinguished that 
best part of beauty, which is grace.” 

A sketch of the progressive development 
of life is then presented (the example being 
taken from the gentle sex), in 


BABYHOOD, 


“The new-born babe meets our curious gaze, 
an ugly enough specimen of ‘mammalia’—the 
ugliest perhaps that this earth produees—with 
a tiny, red, raw, uncomfortable face, on which 
we look as vacantly a3 on the map of a country 
in which all names of places are omitted. For 
a while it lies there, a sleeping, wheezing, 

th something 1s 
seen to flicker faintly over the features—fliek. 
ering ponerse through the bonds of slee 
something which alone is all-sufficient to dis- 
tinguish man from the brute. It is the smile 
—that earnest of hope beyond, which Eve 
carried away, even through her tears, from the 
garden of Eden—and the human legitimacy of 
the infant’s birth is at once declared. At this 
age all but that is uncertain: the mother sees 
beauty, and the friends trace likenesses, but 
form, color, and expression are suspended, and 
eveu quantity goes for nothing. A few months 
later and the scene is changed ; tender colors, 
bud-like, are there, and two large lustrous 
eyes, wide open, but with a solemn abstract at- 
tention in them, secing nothing, for the babe 
is not yet of this world. No direct intelli- 
gence is yet to be seen—no encroaching on an 
older age—which would be a fearful sign, for 
the fairy changeling of the olden times was 
known, even before its misshapen limbs came 
to view, by the look of intelligence with which 
its eyes followed the nurse about the room.” 


CHILDHOOD. 


“ A few years more and you will not know 
the same child—the age of play is not over, 
but hard taskmasters have broken into it. 
There is a morrow to be thought of which in- 
terferes with to-day. Consciousness has come, 
and the terrible burden of a kind of responsi- 
bility. There is the expression of the wish to 
please—or, alas! of the fear to displease. The 
features have come forth into some drawing— 
for the child is a graduate for this wear 
world, and the face has lengthened hem | 
ingly. But this age is beautiful, like every 
other, if expression and feature be true to it. 
The expression may be wistful and plaintive 
with timidity or tender health, and it is called 
fretful—or it may be careless and tomboy with 
sheer animal spirits, and it is called yo of 
but either is safe: it is the precocious look of 
cunning, or peevishness, or primness, we turn 
from with intuitive dislike, for such are old 
signs. The features also may be common and 
characterless, but if they are soft and uncer- 
tain, and the spaces around them ample, they 
are safe as well. But the defined forms and 
the scanty quantities let us beware of—though 
fond mothers eall them ‘chiselled features,’ and 
‘regular profiles:’ what is admired as delicate 
and precise now may be too likely to turn out 
sharp and mean by and bye.” 


SCHOOL-ROOM TIME, 


“There are generally but two ages in life of 
perfect loveliness and freshness—that of the 
oung child and of the young woman; and 
Leveson them the features are stretched and 
pulled about by the hand of Nature with a 
seeming caprice which forbids any very posi- 
tive judgment as to the result. But these are 
the rightful years for such mysterious manipu- 
lations, and while they are going on there is 
always « hope of a change for the better. 
There is more chance of the plainest face of 
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this beeoming interesting than of the 
cay eageres Seer gs 
The , dingy, ooking gi 
pe ney oa a style of beauty which will 
never ine, while the finiched wax-doll of 
fourteen, of whom so much was expected, has 
been coarse, pudding-faced, or withered. 
For the one has treasured up her inheritance for 
the age when she needs it most, and the other 
squandered it early.” 
ENGLISH EXAMINATION FOR BEAUTY. 

“The candidate may, in general, be said to 
have three examinations to go through before 
she can obtain a degree of the highest class— 
the testimonials of permanent admiration: her 
features stand first and lowest in order, her 
gesture and carriage next, her expression high- 
est and last. Beauty is not considered to have 
come of age till all these in some measure com- 
bine; and the late period at which women are 
still worshipped in England proves not so much 
how uncommonly their beauty endures— 
though that be the proverb of the world—as 
ere its noblest elements are appre- 

ated.” 


The separate features are then passed in 
review—the complexion which recalls a 
“charming essay in Schiller’s Horen dwells 
upon the obvious derivation of the word 
schén, beautiful, from scheinen, to shine, to 
catch the light ; thus tracing the first pereep- 
tion of beauty to the agreeable action of color 
or light upon the eye. Etymology is full of 
facts of the 2 pe significance to the physi- 


ognomist; and a — comparison of differ- 
ent lan s would go far to prove what 
particular quality is in different nations con- 


sidered identical with beauty.” Of the fore- 
head it is observed, “in no respect have 
modern form and taste more departed from 
the antique than in the shape of the fore- 
head. The low growth of the hair was a 
feature of such attractiveness to the ancients 
as to be even imitated by skill—so Lucian 
tells us—where it did not occur by nature: 
the very reverse has been practised by the 
moderns, and that in the best period of art ; 
for Castiglione describes the Italian women 
as plucking out their hair in order to increase 
the height of the forehead—which may ac- 
count for the undue size of this feature in 
some of Raphael's pieces. In later days 
fashion has shown us our own ladies, first, 
with the forehead entirely bared, and then 
greatly covered up with the hair; and the 
pictures of each extreme may be safely left 
to decide which was most conducive to 
beauty.” The Eye, “however poets and 
lovers exalt it above the other features, is, 
strictly speaking, the one least complimentary 
to humanity ; though this not from being of 
so low a character in man as of so high a one 
in the animal. No human eye surpasses that 
of an animal in material beauty, in clearness, 
delicacy, exquisite tint, and minute finish, nor 
scarcely in intelligence and sweetness of ex- 
pression.” The Nose “is the feature where 
all the mauvaise honite of our nature seems 
embodied. Its plainness on our faces amounts 
to a proverb, and bre we prefer to ignore its 
very existence. e care not what it is like, 
so that it do but elude observation, and ean 
even better bear to hear our eyes consigned 
to everlasting perdition than the slightest 

rsonal allusion to our nose.” But the 

outh is the lawgiver “ to the countenance— 
in every sense ; for the lips, even when silent, 
overflow with the fulness of the heart. As 
to form, a small mouth is pronounced a 
beauty, and a large one a blemish; but this 
rule is often reversed. The truth is that in 


neither the small nor the large size lies the 
true human character of the mouth. This, 
consists chiefly in the shape of the line form- | 
ed by the junction of the lips ; a line in which 
the human autograph is unmistakably writ- 
ten. ‘The mouth of an animal has but few 
actions: it epens and shuts merely in the 
quality of a trap-door, through which grist is 
supplied to the mill within. This done, the 
door closes, and looks exactly what it is—a 
|dumb thing. But the lips of Man are em- 
_ phatically the portals of speech—(the Greeks 
designated hiin as ‘the sound-dividing ani- 
mal’—and not the speech of the veice only, | 
= that of the heart, before it becomes arti- 
culate.” 

What is dependent apon the will of the 
human being, the inner temperament is sum- 
med up in an illustration : “ Beauty of feature 
is the hook, as it has been called, bestowed 
by nature ; but Grace, the attractiveness with 
which it is baited, is the offspring of the indi- 
vidual mind.” 

The following is well said, and leaves us 
with a consolatory impression of the all pre- 
valent, irresistible, happy foree of nature, 
even in what we sometimes consider imper- 
fect. ‘The first wrinkles of the human face are 
the badge of its mirth. ‘There is a fact “ from 
which we may gather grateful evidence of the 
prevalence of joy and gladness over sorrow 
in the earlier part of life, namely, that the 
first lines which appear upon the face are 
almost always found to be graven by the 
repeated action of smiles and Te ler : 


Life and Services of General Winfield Scott. 
By Edward 8. Mansfield. Barnes & Co. There 
is no more genial and ready encourager of 








daily life, the household, manners, customs, 
making the reader acquainted with the modes 
of thinking and feeling, to be illustrated Ly 
the general history which follows. The story 
is there told in a continuous narrative, throug) 
all its vicissitudes to the present century, Such 
a work is not a substitute for the sacred text, 
not even for that portion of its materials ; it is 
a valuable auxiliary. 

The Book of e: a collection of 
Extracts in Prose and Verse. By Charles 
D, Warner. Cazenovia, N. Y.: Mills, Cranda!! 


& Mosely. The date of publication of this 


volume, in the interior of New York, is a fact 
of some significance for the maturity of the 
population, formerly confined for such 

roductions to the cities of the seaboard. It 
1s a full,well printed volume of passages for 
school recitation, the selection of which, both 
in prose and yerse, for general history an¢ 
American patriotism, for wit as well as scuti- 
ment, does credit to the judgment of the selec- 
tor. It appears quite free from the specimens 
of low writing and yulgarity which have been 
too apt to get into such productions. 


A Rhyming, ing, and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the lish Language. By J. Wal- 
ker. A new and revised edition. Philadel- 


phia : Lindsay & Blakiston, As a dictionary 
this is a reversal of the usual process, in which 
you look for words by their terminations and 
not by their beginnings. It is as useful for 
English rhymesters as the Gradus ad Parnassuin 
for Latin versifiers; and the fact is certainly 
creditable to the invention of American poet- 
asters that they have got along so well hitherto 
without its general circulation. It has, we 
believe, been a searce book in the market. 
This edition is openly printed, in good style 
for a stock publication. 








biography than political life. It brings out 
all the hidden virtues of a man, gives dignity 
to his childish reminiscepees, amplifies his 
college career, celebrates the triumph of his 
first suit or battle, and carries him on from 
victory to victory—in reserve for the last, the 
ballot-box of the next general election. General 
Seott has other facts for his life, however, than 
those dependent upon the issue of the next 
Presidency. His history is the history of his 
country to a considerable extent; and those 
who wish to be informed of that history, in a 
judicious statement, will find the facts diligently 
set forth, with maps and references to original 
authorities, in Mr. Mansfield’s narrative. <A 
smaller publication, in a neat edition, issued 
by the same house, contains the summary of 
Seott’s career, pictorially illustrated with a 
seizure of effective positions, equal to the stra- 
tegy of the great commander himself. 

ir John Franklin and the Arctic Regions. 
By P. L. Simmonds, (with an account of the 
American expedition). Buffalo: Derby & Co. 
A matter-of-fact exposition in outline of the 
various efforts at discovery in the northern 
regions, from the time of Henry VIII. to the 
days of Sir John Franklin, The narrative, an 
excellent guide to the history of the subject, 
to be filled up from the special memoirs of 
travellers, is from a practical pen in such mat- 
ters, the Editor of the “Colonial Magazine.” 
Ample details of the search for Sir John Frank- 
lin, to the latest efforts, are given, the volume 
closing with an account of the American Ex- 
pedition. The book is a convenient resumé of 
the facts of a subject, the interest of which 
has been strangely and sadly kept alive by the 
disaster of Franklin. 


The History of Palestine Sago the Patriarchal 
Age to the present time. John Kitto. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lineoln. is author has done 


much for the popular appreciation of the 
biblical history. is book is not the least 
valuable of his labors. An introduction of a 
‘hundred pages furnishes 








us with the data of. 


MARKS AND REMARKS. 


\Ir is with regret that we record the death 
\of the Rev. William Ware, of Cambridge, 
the author of the “‘ Letters from Palmyra,” 
and whose recent work on the “ European 
Capitals” gave promise of continued prac- 
tical usefulness. Of the man and his ge- 
nius the Evening Post remarks :—* It has 
always seemed to us, that none of his works 
showed the full extent of his remarkable in- 
tellectual powers, which seemed always 
placed by him under the restraint of a cer- 
tain reserve, arising from that self-distrust 
which was one of the few faults of his cha- 
racter. ‘The best samples of the various 
and free action of his mind appear in his 
private letters, in which there was no con- 
sciousness of the public eye to check its 
spirited sallies. He had a rich vein of hu- 
mor, but he seemed always afraid to allow 
it to appear, except in his most intimate 
communications with his friends. His cha- 
racter was most upright and sincere. With 
all his diffidence in his own powers, his 
spirit was not timid, and he never shrank 
from maintaining what he deemed the right 
and the true on any proper occasion. His 
manly temper and tone of mind made him 

ted; his gentleness, his modesty, and 
his amiable and kindly deportment in every 
relation of private life, caused him to be 
loved by all who were so fortunate as to be 
admitted to his acquaintance.” 

The title of Mr. Diekens’s work is at last 
announced—* Bleak House, or the East 
Wind ”—which is at least ive of a 
tragedy, with a dangerous tendency to the 

odrama, It is to appear in this country 
first in Harpers’ Magazine, two thousand 
dollars being paid for the early sheets. ‘This 


is a piece of enterprise which the readers 
of that work wil! appreciate. 
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Mr. Webster's address before the Histori- 
cal Society was a well conceived academic 
presentation of his tastes and recollections 
among his old sivdies of the historians of 
antiquity. It had, too, what such addresses 
do not always have, an air of independence 
and honesty, as if it really reflected indivi- 
dual preferences, and were not got up for 
the occasion by index hunting, “ seizing,” 
as Smollett says, “‘ the eel of science by the 
tail.” There was one disadvantage about it 
in the delivery. It was read from the close 
application of a pair of unspectacled eyes to 
the manuscript or proo{—for it is quite com- 
mon now to read these addresses and ora- 
tions from the printed strips of next day’s 
newspaper, which accounts for the excellent 
reporting and enterprise of some of the 
daily journals. At a distance, Mr. Webster's 
voice seemed not to be the sonorous organ 
of former days; close at hand, there were 
some of the old familiar tones, and when he 
once laid aside his “‘copy,” people saw 
something of the old Webster. Some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed with the com- 
mittee for overcrowding the hall with one 
of the politest mobs ever assembled, which 
we mention, not to reflect on the encum- 
brances of their difficult position, but for the 
sake of the next occasion, At such a time 
every person should be seated, and the lob- 
bies of large public buildings should always 
be clear. Where the objects are comfort 
and enjoyment, there certainly should not be 
provided a good chance for a panic, with a 
general state of discomfort among five hun- 
dred people. 

Mr. Webster's style was dignified and 
impressive: he has no superfluous words, 
an his commonplaces even read well. Of 
the speeches introduced in some of the an- 
cient historians, he said,—‘* When Livy as- 
cribes an appropriate speech to one of his 
historical personages, it is only as if he had 
portrayed the same character in language 
professedly his own. Lord Clarendon’s pre- 
sentation, in his own words, of the charac- 
ter of Lord Falkland, one of the highest 
and most successful efforts of personal de- 
scription, is hardly different from what it 
would have been, if he had put into the 
mouth of Lord Falkland a speech exhibiting 
the same qualities of the mind and the heart, 
the same opinions, and the same attach- 
ments.” 

His view of history is of a flesh and 
blood affair, with the ornaments and re- 
sourees of Art. ‘Classical History is not 
a memoir. It is not a rude collection of 
acts, occurrences, and dates, It adopts no- 
thing that is not true; but then it does not 
embrace all minor truths, and all minor 
transactions. It is a compusition, a prodac- 
tion, which has unity of design, like a work 
of statuary or of painting, and keeps con- 
stantly in view one great end or result. Its 
parts, therefore, are to be properly adjusted 
and well proportioned. The historian is an 
artist as true to fact as other artists are 
to nature, and though he may sometimes 
embellish, he never misrepresents; he may 
occasionally, perhaps, color too highly, but 
the truth is still visible through the lights 
and shades. This unity of design seems es- 
sential to all great productions.” —“ We 
want,” said he, “a history of firesides, we 
want to know when kings and queens ex- 
changed beds of straw for beds of down, 
and ceased to breakfast on beef and beer. 
We wish to see more, and to know more, of 





the changes which took place from age to | 
age, in the homes of England, from the 
castle and the palace down to the humblest 
cottage.” 

And of a projected American History of 
Rome he remarked,—*1 know nothing of | 
the fact, but | once had an intimation that 
one of the most distinguished writers of our | 
time and of our country has had his thoughts 
turned to this subject for several years. If 
this be so, and the work said to be in con- | 
templation be perfected, it will be true, as I 
have no doubt, that the civil History of the 
great Republic of antiquity will have been 
written, not only with thorough research, | 
but also with elegance of style and chaste | 
classical illustration, by a citizen of the 
great Republic of modern times. I trust, | 
that when this work shall appear, if it shall | 
appear, we shall not only see the Roman— 
Consul and the Roman General, the Comi- 
tia and the Forum, but that we shall aiso 
see Roman hearths and altars, the Roman | 
matron at the head of her household, Roman | 
children in their schools of instruction, and | 
the whoie of Roman life fully presented to | 
our view, so far as the materials now exist- | 
ing in separate and special works afford the 
means.” 


Sallust is hisfavorite among Roman Ilis- | 
torians, in saying which he was led into a 
mention of Kossuth: “ In turning to peruse | 
once more the pages of Sallust, to refresh 
myself for the preparation of this address, | 
I was struck by the coincidence of a trans- | 
action narrated by him, with one which we | 
have seen very recently in our own country. 
When Jugurtha had put to death Hiempsal | 
and expelled Adherbal from his rightful | 
throne, the latter, who was born in Numidia, | 
and not in Hungary, came to Rome to invoke | 
what we should call the intervention of the | 
Roman people. His speech delivered on | 
that occasion in the Senate, as Sallust has | 
given it, is one of the most touching ever 
made by a man in misfortune and suifering 
from injury, to those having the power of 
granting relief or redress. His supplication | 
to the Senate is founde:! on the broad and 
general idea, that the Roman people were 
just themselves, and, as they had the power, | 
so it was their duty to prevent or punish | 
high-handed injustice threatened or inflicted | 
by others.” 

Without following this discourse through 
its glowing picture of the old Continental 
Congress, we note a sudden transition, fol- 
lowing the Greek towards the close, which 
is one of the happiest of oratorical flights, the 
contrast to a scene of ruin in the instanta- 
neous exhibition of Washington: “ There 
are persons weak enough, foolish enough, to 
think, to believe, and to say, that if the Con- 
stitution which holds these States together 
should be broken up, there would be found 
other new and better chains to bind them. 
This is rash! This is rash! I no more be- 
lieve, looking at the thirty-one States which 
compose this Union, covering so vast a 
country—embracing so many climates—so 
many mountains, so many rivers—I no 
more believe, if this Union is dissolved— 
held together as it now is by the Constitu- 
tion—that it can ever be re-formed on an 
basis, than I believe if, by the fiat of AL 

ighty power, the law of gravitation should 
be abolished, and the orbs which compose | 
the Universe should rush into illimitable | 
space, jostling against each other, that they | 
could be brought back and readjusted into | 








harmony by a new principle of attraction. 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, I hardly know if 
it would be an aggravation or an alleviation 


of fate. We can die no lingering death ; we 
cannot fall victims to war, pestilence, or fa- 
| mine; an earthquake alone can throw down 
the pillars of our State, and bury us in 


eternal political ruin and the darkness of 
eternal night. Such may be the fate of this 
country, but may I never live to see the 
day. May I not survive to hear any apo- 
calyptic angel crying through the heavens, 
Exesev, exeos America 7 peyadn, xai iyéivero 


| xarorxntrpvoy Satudver xat PurAaxn martos avev- 
| Matos axafaptov. Gentlemen, a most auspi- 


cious omen salutes and cheers us this day. 
This day is the aniversary of the birth of 
Washington.” 

The Cooper Monument Proceedings fol- 
lowed at Tripler Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing. Webster was again on hand, and 
opened and closed the exercises with dig- 
nity. Mr. Bryant’s discourse was a chaste 
and feeling biographical summary—an ex- 
cellent epitome of Cooper’s career. The 
stage was crowded with the intellectuals, 
who were not all of them equally good 
speech-makers. Mr. Bancroft addressed 
the large audience, and Mr. James, the 
novelist, gratified public curiosity with his 
appearance. The clergy, suddenly called 
upon, were in danger of preaching their old 
sermons, with literary names here and there 
for theological ; and, by the way, at Niblo’s 
it was generally noticed as a thing not in 
the best taste or judgment, that much per- 
sonal matter about Webster was mixed up 
with the prayer. If the object is to recog- 
nise a governing deity let the sentiment be 
confined to that, but don’t smuggle an oration 
to the audience under cover of a prayer to 
the Almighty. A momentary gloom was 
cast over the audience at Tripler Hall by 
what we understood to be an allusion to the 
probable early departure from this earthly 
scene of Messrs. Irving and Bancroft—and 
a kind incentive to exertion was thrown out 
in the promise of public post-obituary meet- 
ings and mortuary honors. We are all 
mortal, but was this the occasion for a pain- 
ful, commonplace statement of the fact? 

Without following Mr. Bryant through his 
Memoir, we quote the passage of the most 
novelty, a genial view of Cooper’s celebrated 
newspaper suits :— 

*“] have already alluded to the principal 
causes which provoked the newspaper at- 
tacks upon Cooper. If he had never med- 
dled with questions of government on either 
side of the Atlantic, and never satirized the 
newspaper press, I have little doubt that he 
would have been spared these attacks. I 
cannot, however, ascribe them all, or even 
the greater part of them, to personal malig- 
nity. One journal followed the example of 
another with little reflection, I think, in most 
cases, till it became a sort of fashion not 
merely to decry his works, but to arraign his 
motives. 

“ It is related that, in 1832, while he was 
in Paris, an article was shown him in an 
American newspaper, purporting to be a cri- 
ticism on one of his works; but reflecting 
with much asperity on his personal charac- 
ter. ‘I care nothing,’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘ for the criticism, but I am not indif- 
ferent to the slander. If these attacks on 
my character should be kept up five years 
after my return to America, | shall resort 
to the New York courts for protection.’ 
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He gave the newspaper press of this State | living live in love, if they would pass away in dening is like those machines at Lowell 


the full period of forbearance on which he | 


had fixed, but finding that forbearance 
seemed to encourage assault, he sought re- 
dress inthe courts of law When these liti- 
gations were first begun, I recollect it 


seemed to me that Cooper had taken a step | 


which would give him a great deal of trouble, 
and effect but little good. I said to myself— 
“* Alas! Leviathan is not so tamed ? 

As he proceeded, however, | saw that he had 
understood the matter betterthan I. He put 
a hook into the nose of this huge monster, 
wallowing in his inky pool and bespatterin 
the passers-by ; he dragged him to the land, 
and made him tractable. One suit followed 
another; one editor was sued, I think, half 
a dozen times; some of them found them- 
selves under a second indictment before the 
first was tried. In vindicating himself to 
his readers against the charge of publishing 
one libel the angry journalist often floun- 
dered into another. The occasions of these 
prosecutions seem to have been always care- 
fully considered, for Cooper was uniformly 
successful in obtaining verdicts. In a letter 
of his, written in February, 1843, about five 
years, I think, from the commencement of 
the first prosecution, he says, ‘ I have beaten 
every man I have sued, who has not re- 
tracted his libels.’ In one of these suits 
commenced against the late William L. 
Stone, of the Commercial Advertiser, and 
referred to the arbitration of three distin- 
guished lawyers, he argued, himself, the 
question of the authenticity of his account 
of the battle of Lake Erie, which was the 
matter in dispute. I listened to his opening 
—it was clear, skilful, and persuasive ; but 
his closing argument is said to be splendidly 
eloquent. ‘1 have heard nothing like it,’ 
said a barrister to me, ‘since the days of 
Emmet.’ Cooper behaved liberally towards 
his antagonists so far as pecuniary damages 
were concerned, though some of them whol! 
pangg op their payment by bankruptcy. Af- 
ter, | believe, about six years of litigation, 
the newspaper press gradually subsided into 
a pacific disposition towards its adversary, 
and the contest closed with the account of 
pecuniary profit and loss, so far as he was 
concerned, nearly balanced. ‘The occasion 
of these suits was far from honorable to 
those who provoked them, but the result was, 
1 had almost said, creditable to all parties ; 
to him as the courageous prosecutor, to the 
administration of justice in this country, and 
the docility of the newspaper press, which 
he disciplined into good manners.” 

Various letters from literary personages 
throughout the country were read by Mr. Gris- 
wold, among which we note this characteristic 
passage from Richard H. Dana :—* Wedo not 
¥ least at such a time as this) love more to 

well upon his open, manly, energetic nature, 
and upon that self-reliance and civil cour. 
(much too rare amongst us) which woul 
with equal freedom, speak out in the face of 
the people, whether they were friendly or ad- 
verse. Still, it is the humble, childlike trust, 
shining out in the closing day of this man of 
80 firm a spirit, which most wins us as it 
sheds its religious light through the gather- 
ing shadows of death, and bids us watch for 
a new dawn. And is there not something 
hopeful in the reflection, that the first as- 
sembling of our literary men should be for a 
purpose so sacred as that of honoring one of 
their dead? For a common sorrow makes 
the closest brotherhood, and death bids the 





ace.” 

And this practical crs from Dr. 
Lieber, which, so far as the site of the pro- 
posed monument meets the wants of | 
the committee :—* Had I any voice in this) 
matter, which 1 know I have not, I would 
express my hope that the monument be erect- 
ed in New York and not in Washington. In 
New York his monument will be part and 
parcel of a living organism, as the Raphael is | 
over the altar; in Washington it would be | 
like a great picture in a gallery, losing half 
its value because out of plaee. Washington 
never was, never will be, and never was in- 
tended to be a London or Paris. It is but 
the Frankfort of the United States. New 
York will be, socially, the eapital. In New 
York he lived, and in New York the monu- 
ment would also be a striking proof that old 
difficulties have been buried and long forgot- 
ten. Erect it in New York, and give it to 
your noble son, Crawford, to exeeute—the 
most poetic of our sculptors.” 

Mr. Emerson delivered the third lecture of 
his course,on Economy. Nature, said Mr. 
Emerson, is the great economist. She regu- 
lates by the same laws of demand and supply, 
of ebb and flow, the movements of her atoms 
or her galaxies. The laws of petty economy, 
the fixed quantities ot pint pots and of the 
solar system are alike. Nature never wants 
acrum, but works her fragments over and 
over into new combinations, as a compositor 
sets and resets his one She just spends her 
income, never exceeding it, and always shows 
us the best andcheapest form. We are to use 
means, however common, relying on the ends 
to which we apply therm to justify them. The 
rabble are corrupted and led astray because 
their means are greater than their ends. 
Everybody must manage his own domestic 
affairs, and there is no better school for ac- 
tion in the world at large than in the disci- 
pline of the household. Everybody can do 
something which nobody else can. The clown 
attempts everything and fails. A man must 
pursue his one thing. If he thinks the city 
of New York a humbug, and his sonnet the 
one t thing, let him go on and write it. 
We do not tole of soil by a lump of dirt, 
but by its crops, so should we judge of 
benefits to mankind indirectly by their 
products. Economy does not consist in 
saving coal and candles, but in saving time 
whilst they burn. The economy of a farmer 
may be in saving, that of a merchant is in se- 
euring the market. Profligacy is spending 
out of the line of your own road—spend for 
yourself, and not for yourself to 7 goat ned 

ople. It isa great point gained when a 
Sean: finds what bp ons to ead coeuils on that, 
and leaves all else as a wife concentrates her 
love on her husband. Pride is economical. 
A good pride in a city is worth from $500 to 
$1500 per annum. Pride can do without 
equi late, servants. Vanity on the 
other hand costs money, spends and has 
nothing to show for it. A ts, and 
philosophers are said to make bad husband- 
men. Atthe risk of being autobiographical 
I may allude to the experiment made some 
years back on this plan in New England. It 
was not found to work well. It is impossible 
to combine thought and gardening. A man 
goes out fora contemplative walk. He sees 
a weed, plucks it, sees another and another 
and twenty thousand and one beyond. All 
his thoughts and fancies vanish, he is duped 


which if they get hold of a man draw him in 
and cut him to pieces ; pottering in a garden is 
like — drugs. Scholarship and science 
are opposite poles; one is concrete, the other 
diffusive. An engraver should not be set to 
building stone-fenee if he wish to preserve 
his fine touch. A man finds his house and 
home in his employment—he must cultivate 
Adhesiveness—with this he has glue on his 
feet and will stick and stay anywhere, and 
succeed in raising a garden on the ite. 
Scotchmen, Germans, and New Suslinders 
have this faculty. Naturalists describe cer- 
tain insects found in the Aretie regions who 
maintain life there. The New Englander 
ranks next to these in the phenomena of Na- 
ture—give him a log and he will whittle a 
house and lot, and a mission to E out 
of it. The shortness of life has the advan- 
tage of making us permanent in one place ; if 
we lived longer we should be continually 
shifting our domicile. No man whocould go 
at will to Bermuda, Rio, or Naples, would 
live in Massachusetts. Income and outcome 
are not dependent on amount—the richest 
people have often no spare cash. We must 
put system into everything we do. Mr. 
Cocaigne leaves Wall street, and goes in the 
country. Thinking a cow is a machine fed 
on a bundle of hay and giving a pail of milk 
aday, he buys one—all on well for three 
months, and then her bag dries up. He can 
get no milk, and cannot sell her. So with his 
cattle. They will not fatten, he must call in 
the farmer to help him. He picks outa spot 
for his house, with a fine view, but the laborer 
says he cannot fill up that great hollow, the 
gardener that he cannot lay out a road or plant 
a garden with that exposure, and the baker 
that he will never drive up that steep hill; 
so Mr. Cocaigne must n fall back on the 
old farm-house which was there before him 
just in the place best fitted for the purpose. 
Things themselves will not be mismanaged, 
but follow their own law. Two modes of 
building railways were tried in England. 
One engineer, Brunel, made a straight course, 
levelling up and down through this man’s cel- 
lar and that man’s garret, under this mountain 
and over thatchasm. Stevenson thought the 
rivers knew the way best. He followed their 
banks in their windings, and his plan sueceed- 
ed the best, and is universally adopted where 
a stream can be found. Every family has 
its own system of routine and management, 
which is fixed and final. The husband reads 
of some plan in a book which he thinks 
would be better, but let him go home and 
try it if he dare. A man’s estate is an ex- 
pansion of his body. He must nourish and 
expand it in the same way, and must treat his 
talents as a merchant does his income, not 
spending but reinvesting his surplus income, 
making it yield interest quadruple and quin- 
tuple. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM MR. SCHOOLCRAFT.—EARLY 
ADVENTURES IN OREGON.—A CALL FOR 
AID. 

Wasutneron, Feb. 19th, 1852. 
Sirs :-— 

In the month of August, 1809, the schooner 

Sea Otter, Capt. Niles, was shipwrecked 

on the coasts of Oregon, in latitude about 

45° N., which is 100 miles south of the 
river Columbia, and all its crew and passen- 





by a dandelion, is a slave to his scres—gar- 


gers perished, except Baptist Vineent La- 
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valle, and three seamen, who happened to | 
be on shore engaged in traffic with the In. 
dians. Lavalle was a native of Philadel- | 
phia, but had spent his youth and early man- | 
hood in Nova Scotia and Upper Canada, | 


place here on that day, and we may say 
without exaggeration, although the weather 
was rather cold, it passed off in adinirable 
style. In endeavoring to give a report of 
the proceedings, we must beg the indulgence 








where he engaged in the fur trade. ‘This | of those who contributed by speeches, toasts, | 
carried him to the waters of the Missouri, | or otherwise, to the interest of the occasion, 


and over the waters of the Northwest, and 
gave him, eventually, a practical acquaint- 
ance with the character and habits of forest 
life. His companions in peril selected him 
to conduct them from the sea-shore, upon 
which they were cast, across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Missouri valley—an en- 
terprise, at that time, of amazing hardihood | 
and peril; but which he recollected had 
been performed, about three years previous- 
ly, by Lewis and Clark, in the service, and 
with the means of the United States. 

A similar enterprise, it will be borne in 
mind, was also successfully performed about 
three or four years afterwards, by Mr. Ram- 
sey Crooks and his companions, who were 
the prominent actors in the far-famed As- 
toria enterprise, the events of which have 
been rendered memorable by the felicitous 
pen of Washington Irving. 

This journey across the Rocky Mountains 
he finally accomplished, having wandered 
with his companions over an immense area 
of wild mountains, voleanic precipices, and 
deep-seated streams, which are now compre- 
hended within the boundaries of Oregon, 
Utah, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. In 
this journey he encountered the most friend- 
ly treatment from the Indian tribes, whom 
he made it a point at all times to please and 
conciliate. e eventually reached the 
head waters of Red River, of Louisiana, 
which he descended with his companions 
(Lozier, Conner, and Silvee), and early in 
the year 1810 reached New Orleans. 

These facts are derived from the manu- 
script account of his tour, which has been 
recently put into my hands. Forty-two 
years appear to have carried him and his 
companions to the grave, and have left the 
silence of death upon the man, his motives, 
and sufferings. The present letter is writ- 
ten in the hope of its meeting the eve of 
some one who may have knowledge of the 
subject, and may be capable of speaking of 
the authenticity of the purported adventures 
and discoveries. 

It is requested that such responses as the 
subject may elicit may be addressed to me 
at my present place of residence at Wash- 
ington, ID). C. 

Henry R. Scnoorcrart, 
Historical Agent and Commissioner of 
Indian Census, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Dept. of the Interior. 


THE GREAT TIFFIN AND BANGARORA CELE- 
BRATION, 


[We have received from an active and 
attentive correspondent, a number of the 
‘Tiffin Tornado,” published at the village of 
Tiffin, which embraces a full and particular 
report of that extraordinary event, the 

ing of the great Tiffin and Bangarora Plank 
Road, from Tiffin to Bangarora, and which, 
in consequence of the limited circulation of 
the Tornado in our vicinity, we feel war- 
ranted in laying before our readers. We 
understand that the report is in the Editor 
of the Tornado’s best style.—Ep.} 


‘Monday, the 22d, was a great day for 
Tiffin. The celebration of the opening of 


|or the voleano-like speed of Browner !)— 





the Bangarora and Tiffin Plank Road took 


if we do not give a full account of what they | 
respectively did and said. We cannot do 
justice to all, for two reasons. One is, ma- 
ny of the sentiments offered and speeches 
made, we have been unable to obtain in ma- 
nuseript, and did not understand short-hand | 
well enough to report verbutim—(who could 
follow the lightning-like bursts of Smithson, 


another is, that our limited space would not 
admit of their insertion, if we had them. 
And furthermore, we were often so carried 
away by the superhuman flow and sublime | 
tone of more than one of the speakers, that 
we ceased to be a reporter, and became in- 
mediately an immovable listener. So we 
must do the best we can. We are not gene- 
rally behind our contemporaries in these 
matters, and particularly will the conductor 
of the Bangarora Banner find us hard to beat. 

The Tiffin Committee of Arrangements, 
in a four-horse carry-all, followed by a great 
number of our citizens in vehicles of vari- 
ous kinds, under the direction of Marshal 
Small and Assistant Marshal Pummy, left 
the village a little before 1 P. M., to meet 
and welcome the Bangarora Delegation at 
the top of the hill; and, as good fortune 
would have it, the two processions arrived 
at the summit precisely at the same moment. 
In fact, there was some little maneuvring 
to see who should achieve the brow of the 
hill first ; and it was a moment of thrilling 
interest to observe, as they approached the 
crown of the hill, Marshal Small, of Tiffin, 
who led on our side, and Marshal Bangs, 
who headed the Bangarora Delegation, slyly 
stealing up the declivity, and peeping over 
on tip-toe, to see whether the other party 
were on hand. First Small would elevate 
himself and be alert, and then Bangs would 
rise up; and this proceeding, watched with 
profound emotion by a number of observers 
belonging to this office, who had taken pos- 
session of the plateau, continued for at least 
the space of ten minutes. At length all ef 
both villages being assembled, 

Mr. Henry dutrernouss, senior, on the 
part of the Tiffin Delegation, made the 
following 

SALUTARY ADDRESS: 


“ Gentlemen of the Bangarora and Slow- 
Swamp Delegations—We are most happy to 
have the pleasure of meeting you here on 
this lofty eminence. In behalf of the citi- 
zens of Tiffin, we greet you with a hearty 
welcome, and congratulate you and our- 
selves upon the completion of the great 
work which we this day celebrate. The 
heights of old Runkatunk have never before 
witnessed a scene like this. Her hitherto 
inaccessible barriers have been conquered 
and laid low before the onward march of 
your spirit of enterprise and improvement. 
Your journey re? doubtless = Lene an 
appetite—(great laughter)—for somethin 
ron cubetential con mere words. We will 
therefore not detain you here, but conduct 
you to the village, where an abundance of 
good cheer--(chairs ! from a Bangarora man) 
—awaits your arrival, and the citizens will 
greet you in person with a heartfelt wel- 





come.” (Cheers and discharge of artillery.) ' 


Mr. Nicwotas Nixon, of Slow Swamp, 
responded: —* Gentlemen of the Tiffin Dele- 
gation: In the name and on behalf of the 
citizens of Slow Swamp, | thank you for 
your hearty welcome. We meet upon this 
magnificent stage—to wit, upon this hill— 
reared by the hand of nature, to congratulate 
each other and ourselves upon the comple- 
tion of a work of great importance and _ in- 
terest. Citizens of ‘Tiffin! Slow Swamp 
greets you with hearty good will, and wishes 


| to Tiffin prosperous perpetuity and perpetual 


prosperity, commensurate with the energy 
of its citizens and the enterprise of the rest 
of you.” 

The above was received with three times 
three, and before the clamor had ceased to 
echo and re-echo from summit to valley, 
the procession, headed by the Bangarora 
Brass Band, and with banners floating in 
the breeze, was moving down the mountain. 
‘The procession, as it came into the village, 
numbered some fifteen vehicles or more. 
There were five or six four-horse waggons, 
well filled, besides a great many two-horse 
conveyances, and any number of one-horse 
waggons, with from two to four passengers 
each. Altogether, we (Ed. * ‘Tiffin ‘Tor- 
nado”) should judge that the number of peo- 
ple in the procession, as it moved down the 
mountain and entered the village, must have 
been from eighty-five to one hundred and 
thirteen. The procession, headed by the 
band, and under the combined direction of 
Col. Small and Assistant Marshal Pummy, 
crossed the Canal bridge at the foot of 
Broadway, at about fifteen minutes and three 
quarters past three, passed over Basin st., 
up the same to its intersection with Broad- 
way, then down Broadway to Market, and 
along Market to Billy Willager’s Hotel, ar- 
riving there at five minutes past 4 P. M. 
As the procession moved through the village, 
with banners waving and the band a-blow- 
ing, there was no end to the excitement. 
We were particularly struck with the ma- 
jesty with which Colonel James Smail be- 
strided his noble nag. Arrived at Billy 
Willager’s, dinner was soon announced, and 
duly discussed. Of the dinner itself we 
need not particularize, further than to call 
attention to some lobster with boiled pota- 
toes, of which we (Ed. T. T.) partook 
largely. ‘The variety and abundance was 
multifarious—the cookery was faultless—the 
waiters were careful not to let the plates 
fall in going to and fro, and the landlord, 
Billy Willager himself, was all smiles. At 
the table, Col. James Smauu presided, as- 
sisted by Mr. Marshal Pummy,as Vice Pre- 
sident. 

(To be Continued ) 
THE 
WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN PRIEST, 
WHO SAILED FOR BOSTON THE 10TH JUNE, 183-. 





A Tale with only One Incident, and no Plot 
of any Consequence, 


CHAPTER IIL. 

CAPTAIN JOB. 
Havine wasied sufficient ink in describing 
the Bay, it is quite time to give it a name. 
Its true designation, for certain reasons, shall 
be concealed, although the title it then bore 
may very likely have been changed long ere 
this; for Long Islanders of late years, beset 
by the demon of change, dropping the 
time-honored appellations of Bays and Vil- 
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lages, have sought to bring the latter into 
notice among summer-migrating and money- 
spending citizens, by enticing and romantic 
names. 

“ Musquito” has for instanee been promot- 
ed to “Glen Cove ;” why, it would hard 
to determine, since glens there are not, and 
musquitoes there are, as many a musquito- 
bitten cove from New York—title-seduced— 
can testify, and also to the fact of having 
been bitten in more ways than one. Cow 
Bay has in like manner lost its bueolie in- 
terest, and now figures as Manhasset. 
There is no telling where the spirit of inno- 
vation will stop; it may even go to Jericho, 

Well, small blame to them after all, for 
such an agglomeration of names no other 
land can claim. Jerusalem, Babylon, and 
Jericho; Yaphank, Punk’s Hole, and Mount 
Misery; Hardserabble, Shinnicock, Mettini- 
cock, and Quaag, Great Neck and Little 
Neck, Horse Neck and Cow Neck, Fireplace 
and Fire Islands, Cutehogue, Mattituck and 
Poosepatuck, Turkey-ville and Wolver-hol- 
low, Quannontowunk, Rankonkama, Rank- 
honganock, and Manhausackahaquashurrwar- 
nock *eeK HK * 

Having ruined my best gold pen in the 
last effort, I think it time to close the cata- 
logue, informing my readers, en passant, that 
our Bay is known as Bay Harbor, which 
name also appertains to the very pretty vil- 
lage at its head. 

The Bay forks near the head, and upon an 
elevated promontory between the prongs, 
that commands a fine view of the entire Bay 
und the Sound, partly lost amid a grove of 
fine old trees, half hidden by a luxuriant 
growth of eglantine and the Multiflora rose, 
peeps out a small white cottage. Its pro- 
prietor is Captain Priest, ordinarily known 
and add as Captain Job; its inmates, 
the redoubtable sailor himself when at home, 
his daughter Mary, her maiden aunt Keziah, 
and a burly Irishman, caught very green b 
Captain Job, but now being duly seaso 
a very stalwart, good-natured, and blundering 
laborer upon the farm. 

When Captain Priest’s parents named him 
Job, they certainly made a job of it, unless, 
gifted with prescience of his future charac- 
ter, they did it upon the “lueusd@ non lu- 
cendo” principle—the principle upon which I 
presume it is that steamboat captains cry out 
pleno ore, * all ashore that’s a-going ;” mean- 
ing exactly the reverse, or that canal pilots 
order all hands to “look out,” when they 
mean them to keep in, or that the mason 
shouts “stand under,” which, if any one 
obeyed, would render him a prominent candi- 
date for a shutter ride to the hospital. Job— 
he is yet personally in the present tense— 
was certainly born in the imperative mood, 
and when he says * I will,” king nor kaiser, 
nor Alter Ego could make him alter his 
“I,” give it a shade less of emphasis, or abate 
his “ will.” 

The only two persons who have, or rather 
had any influence upon him, were Aunt Ke- 
ziah and his daughter Mary. This influence 
in the former case was direct, and in the 
latter inverse. Keziah “caudled” him fear- 
fully ; but Mary, when herend was not to be 
obtained by coaxing, had of woman’s 
cunning to employ the same artifice that is 
practised to get mules and pigs to market ; 
pull him the way she did not want him to 
ro, and off he would march per contra. 
Prom all this it will be perceived that our 


friend Job was what is valgarly known as a! 





pig-headed man; nay, he was not only pig- 
headed, but exceedingly Pe ar The 
original Job was all over boils, but our spe- 
cimen boils all over—with t least 
twenty-four times in every twenty-four hours. 
It could searcely be said with propriety that 
his education had been neglected, for he had 
received none to neglect. He could neither 
read nor could he write; and what would 
have been very singular in any other less 
singular being, he was singularly proud of 
the want of knowledge usually deemed of 
such importanee. Job considered it as proof 
of his exceeding eleverness that he had got 
on so well in the world, despite his deficien- 
cies. As he had many commissions to per- 
form in the city, and also sold there for ac- 
count of whom it might concern, vast quanti- 
ties of poultry and country meats, mountains 
of oysters and clams, and great loads of hay 
and grain, it beeame nee: for him to 
keep some se of his various transac- 
tions; and accordingly he employed a system 
of hieroglyphies liendp on, which, 
however, would have puzzled Champollion 
himself. Dollars he designated by a large 
cypher, shillings by smaller ones, and the 
copper medallions of the Goddess of Liberty 
figured only as so many marks. 

His customers were represented by some 
leading characteristic, mental, physical, or 
professional. A saw stood for his friend the 
carpenter, a most emphatic nose for one of 
his eustomers—a second Naso—and some- 
thing like a clenched fist was supposed to 
represent a particularly pugnacious individual 
who dealt in clams. 

The articles that he bought or sold were 
entered ina like manner, and when Mary was 
at home to take down his rude accounts in a 
more every-day manner, while they were yet 
fresh in his mind, all went well enough; but 
if she happened to be absent on his return, 
and the transactions of another voyage had 
driven those of the previous out of his head, 
sometimes ludicrous blunders would oceur. 
A man was onee — by him for the pur- 
chase of a couple of hoes and a rake, which 
he stoutly denied, and Job’s litigious spirit 
would have soon involved the affair in the 
entanglements of the law, if the creditor's 
wife had not suggested that she had received 
two pipes and a long comb about the time, 
and that these might possibly be the articles 
charged. So it proved to the and Job, for 
once in his life, was foreed to submit. 

In person Captain Job was a short, stubby, 
thick-set little fellow, with a dried-apple face, 
tanned and stained by the combined effects 
of sun, wind, and the manure atmosphere in 
which a great part of his life had been spent, 
until he looked something like an ex-sar- 
cophagus’s mummy. His color was a mix- 
ture of brown and yellow—orange tawny 
perhaps—with a slight tinge of brick-red 
upon the extreme verge and outskirts of his 


face, which roseate hue inereased in radiance | bo 


as it approached the centre—his nose—and 
upon the point of this Ultima Thule of the 
facial globe, it blazed out with intense fero- 


city. : 

ens attributed this to the effects of a too 
generous liquid diet, others to the great 
proximity whieh this organ usually enjoyed 
to a very short and uneommonly a 
while the Captain himself gave the exposures 
incident to his profession the whole eredit of 
it. Whatever was the cause, the nose seem- 
ed sort om ashamed of the result, and 
endeavored to get rid of the color by con 





tinually shedding its skin. In fact it was 
always on the peel, and no doubt the owner 
of it would have been mistaken in Ireland 
for a Peeler. 

His wg were small, black, and at times 
sparkled like ms in the clear cold 
moonlight. A s head of curly brown 
hair, a mouth whose outer edges were lost, 
and a pair of bushy whiskers, giving one the 
idea of a t guif hidden away in the 
woods and but a small portion of it visible, 
short sturdy arms with something like a 
lump of mud at their end, and legs and feet 
to match, completed the mau. 

His dress was invariably a sailor's jacket 
of blue cloth and buttons that had once been 
gilt, vest ditto, and a collar open, Jeaving his 
throat bare. As forthe covering of his nether 
man there was nothing singular about it, 
saving that his terminations terminated inva- 
riably within the confines of a pair of pot- 
metal boots. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SALLY ANN AND HER CREW. 


Let us stand for a moment in front of 
Captain Job’s cottage and look forth upon 
a Bay. er oreo before us - a =~ 
sloop-ri vessel, riding gracefully at her 
sachen, ahd as the wind is off cement the 
tide setting out, she bows slowly and regu 
larly to us, as if proud of our notice. You 
perceive that her x sa is somewhat 
superior to that of her sister craft moored 
about the Bay, that her sides are ro 
painted green with a white stripe, er 
mast is quite lofty for so small a boat. See 
how sharp she is, and what a clean run she 
has; she evidently earries no dead water to 
check her progress. From the topmast an 
unusually large swallow-tail is streaming out 
upon the breeze, and upon the strip of red 
bunting appear certain letters in white. Had 
wea gas could read her name. It is 
the “Satty Any.” 

She seems almost beneath us, and we can 
see that her decks have been lately washed 
off quite clean, although their reddish hue 
shows plainly that she has carried bricks 
upon them. 

You will perhaps think her almost new, 
and that she has never been degraded by 
anything of a meaner nature than bricks or 
lumber. ‘Not a bit of it; she has carried 
Captain Job and his fortunes for twenty 
years, and has done her share towards im- 
proving the soil, 

If the one who makes two blades of 
to grow where but one did before, be a bene- 
factor to the human race, it is difficult to 
estimate the high position the “Sally Ann” 
should occupy. 

When her last voyage shall have been 
made, and her weary old bones shall be 


bleaching upon the strand, then should snuff- 
ly scented indeed—be formed 
of her g, and canes be fashioned from 


her tim to be given as tokens of higli 
reward to agricultural gentlemen who may 
have produced of peculiar ty, 
oxen outrageously oleaginous, pu $ pre- 
ponderous, or cabbages of colos- 

sal cireumference. 
Job has lately obtained a contract to trans- 
birch to the city and bring back lumber; 
and henceforth nothing more vulgar than 
ashes is to burden the “Sally Ann.” She 
has been re and i upon the 
occasion, looks as and as sau“y as 
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when for the first time, with an impetuous 
rush, she threw herself up the bosom of the 


Bay, the water's bride, to swim or to sink, to 
be gently in fair weather and 
buffeted in foul. 

It is said that every portion of the human 
system und a decays, departs, 
and is replaced in a certain number of years. 


Such has been the ease with the sloop, and 
she has been overhauled and spliced, stripped 
and sheathed, new sparred and new rigged, 
until in fact, from truck to kelson, from cut- 
water to reg Sem searcely a bit of the ori- 
i aally in remains, 
Open he deck you see her crew. They 
are not very numerous, and as we are about 
to be fellow-sailors upon a momentous voy- 
rmit me to introduce them. 

That long-armed and large-legged person- 
age with bare-feet, without coat or vest, his 
head crowned by a round-topped felt hat, is 
the mate, steward, and cook. He is dabbling 
a line in the water and thinks he is fishing. 
That is a peculiarity of his. He never 
catches anything, but seems to live in hopes 
that his time will come at last, and employs 
all of his leisure that he well can in the re- 
creation. in winter, and during very severe 
weather, he amuses himself with furbishing up 
his tackle and making new lines. 


He is rather shy of exhibiting his accom- 
lishments in this line before Captain Job, 
yecause if caught at it, he is oy sure of be- 

ing sent on shore to Nem if the tide be 
out, and if it be in, the keen eyes of the “old 
man” are certain to detect the end of some 
rope that needs whipping or knotting. As 
he can only vary his amuseasens by enfling 
his companion, perhaps his present occu 
tion is laudable, and Checmer he may Goal 
a deeply imaginative and ic ~tempera- 
ment, af is. atealthily revelling in the halls 
of faney while we only think him wantonly 
wasting his time. His name is Pete; he has 
never hhad any other name, and does not 
know exactly how he came by that, as there 
are no proofs of his having had father 
or mother to bestow it upon him. He does 
not know how old he is, but has been with 
Job and the Sally Ann from his childhood, 
and is firmly convinced. that the saucy jade 
would refuse to sail without him. 

The other oeeupant of the deck is a stout 
boy. You see that a mene he is 
standing n his . That something 
white, which is fluttering in the breeze 
from his midshi is not a swallow- 
tail, but merely a bit of linen which under 
such cireumstances is known to our gamins 
as “a letter in the post-office.” His name is 
Dick, and he is addicted to both of these 
peculiarities. Captain Job has threatened, 
sworn at, and thrashed him for them, but it’s 
no manner of use. 

Dick will stand upon his head, and kee 
up a tho -ventilation. ‘The Captain has 
talked of leather breeches and a iron 
seat, but knowing Dick as he does, is fearful 
of throwing his money away, and ‘bas be- 
sides some obscure dread of a bursted boiler. 

Dick has two other amusements: whistling 
and making little Sally Anns with a bit of 
pine and a jack-knife;° these he performs 
simultaneously, and alternates with the former. 
As he never whistles when he stands: upon 
his head, this mode of recreation is preferred 
i hn mate, who, being of a quiet contem- 

ve turn, does not like noise. ; 

Had Mr. Micawber known the boy, he 
would have been delighted with the sight of 
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something turning up continually. Dick has | family circle, and also a companion for the 
never a | of Quilp’s boy “Jim Scott,” and 


railway. 

On the 17th inst. will commence the Spring 
Trade Sale of Messrs. Bancs, Brorner & Co. 
The first catalogue of this, the fifty-fifth sale, 
has been delivered, and contains the usual ya- 
riety of books from the Publishing houses in 
the country, besides stationery, &e.; the ste- 
| reotype plates of upwards of 100 works, with 
| copyrights, &e., comprising history, theology, 
| belles-lettres, cheap novels, &e., and more than 
| the same number of steel and copper plates, 
| lithographic drawings, and stones, will also be 

sold. Among the few English invoices we 
notice one from Mr. H. G. Bohn, London. 
The sale will last fifteen days. Messrs. Bangs, 
Brother & Co. announce that they will hold 
their usual sale of English books, and consign- 
ments from the London trade, early in the 


is no imitator of his, but has taken to the 
exercise naturally, as if he had discovered 
a waunt.of brain in its proper place, and 
wished to induce its return upon philosophi- 
eal and physical prineiples. He also has 
never been blessed with a father; but more 
fortunate than Pete, finds a mother in his 
aunt, an exceedingly virtuous and acidulous 
old maid. Such singular phenomena are of 
frequent occurrence upon the Island, 
Dick is the eabin boy and all hands. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

BIRTH, 

In South Brooklyn, on February 14, Mrs. 
Capt. M. N. Croft, of a son. Mother and child | 
doing well.—Herald. 





What does this mean? I’ve thonght it o’er, 
And think it thus must be, 

The lady’s got a birth on shore, 

The Captain one on sea. 


Suecess attend, and fay’ring gales 
Wherever he may roam, 

For howsoe’er he trims his sails, 
He'll meet a squall at home. 


THE CLAY MEDAL. 

They accuse us of making an idol of Clay, 

No le elay in him you see, 

A statesman and a lawyer, at both a top- 
sawyer. 

As planter and grazier, he’s some to amaze ye; 

‘And as Colonizer, where is there a wiser / 

He has meddled with everything, and if—we 
say— 

Any one is to be medalled, ’tis he. 

P. P. 


TITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Ticxnor, Reep & Frevps have in press—Thorpe : 


a Quiet English Town, and Human Life there- 


in, by Rev. Wm, Mountford. Eleven Weeks 
in Europe; or, What can be Seen in that 
Time, by Rev. Jas. F. Clarke. The Doll and 
her Friends, with Illustrations. The Desert 


}month of May. 


Among the new works announced in Paris, 

; is one by Alexander Dumas, called “Byron,” 
in which we are promised the biography, love 
adventures, journeys, and anecdotie on of 
the great poet. 

We are indebted to Mr. Low’s Publisher's 
Cireular for the following items: 

Mr. Archibald Alison is preparing for publi- 
| eation “The History of Lurope, from the Fall 
| of Napoleon in 1815 to the re-establishment of 
| Military Government in France in 1851.” 
| Messrs, Longman & Co. are issuing, in 
| monthly parts, their “New Gazetteer of the 
| British Empire,” edited by Mr. Sharp. The 7th 
| volume of the new edition of Thirlwall’s 
| “Greece” has just been published, 
| The Rev, Erskine Neale’s new book will be 
| ready on the 5th instant, entitled “The Riches 
| that bring no Sorrow.” Mr. Baines, of Leeds, 
| has just published a “Life” of his father, in 
one vol, 8vo. Mr. MCulloch’s recent treatise 
| “On the Circumstances determining the Rate 

of Wages and the Condition of the Laboring 
Classes,” demands consideration at the present 
| crisis of affairs between the Engineers and their 
, employers. Mr. W. P. Urquhart has nearly 
ready for publication “A Memoir of the Life 
| and Times of Franciseo Sforzo, Duke of Milan,” 





Home, with twelve Illustrations, = tain | in 2 vols) The “ Memoir of the late Emperor 


Mayne Reid. Poems, by Harvey 


ubbard. | of China, and Aecount of the Court. of Pekin,” 


A new and valuable Work on Surgery, fully | by the late lamented Dr, Gutzlaff, is published 


Illustrated. 

Messrs Appleton announce—Hue’s Travels 
in China, Holeroft’s Memoirs, &e. 

Messrs. Goutp & Lixcoty, Boston, have in 
press, and will issue during the month—The 
Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1852, edited 
by David A. Wells; with portrait of Prof. 
Joseph Henry, of Smithsonian Institute. The 
History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age to 
the Present Time ; with Introductory Chapters 
on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, and on the Customs and Institutions 
of the Hebrews, by John Kitto, D.D.; with 
upwards of 200 engra Travels in t, 
&e., &e., by Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Editor of Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal; illustrated by nu- 
merous engravings. G. & L. will soon pub- 


P | lish, for the use of schools—Geological Chart, 


Prof. James Hall. A Chart of the Succes- 


‘sive Geological Formation; with an Actual 


Section from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
Illustrated by the Characteristic Fossils of each 
Formation. This chart was undertaken at the 
request of S. S. Randall, myo | ee 
ent of the Common Seheols of New York, and 
of A, G. Johnson, Deputy See. of the State of 


N.Y. The object is the introduction of the 


sae 


Geology into the schools, with better 
of instruction and __ illustration 
than is now a ~ reach -of the 
mpils, They are making arrangements 
Pe the ino of a new sant the Messrs. 
Chambers, to be called “ Chamber's Pocket 
Miscellany,” being pleasant reading for the 


this day. It appears, by an article in the 
“ United Service Gazette,” that the literary ex- 
eeutor selected by the Duke of Wellington, 
| will prove to be the same upon whom Sir 
| Robert Peel’s choice devolved—Lord Mahon. 
No announcement has yet been made by the 
Aerated respecting the time that Mr. Macau- 
ay’s new volumes may be expected: the delay 
in theit publication is stated to have arisen 
from fresh documents coming into the author's 
hands bearing upon the character of William 
IIL, the prineipal biographical subject of the 
forthcoming volumes, The ith edition of 
Vols. 1 and 2 is now published; and their 
distinguished author has just had the honor 
conferred upon him, by the Royal Academy of 
Munich, of being appointed a member of that 
ames Stephen has in the 


learned body, Sir 
ress a new “ History of France,” in 3 vols. 8vo. 
r. M‘Gr has published the first two vo- 


lumes of his “History of the British Empire, 
sinee the Accession of James the First,” which 
bids fair to rival in extent and value the great 
History of Mr. Macaulay, Following the same 
track, Mr. M‘Gregor prefaces his History with 
a record of the progress of England from the 
Saxon period to the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; his second vol. includes the Protectorate. 

Mr. Murray has added to his Series of Hand- 
books a very useful one, entitled “Official 
Handbood of Church and State.” “ England 
and France under the Honse of. Lancaster,” is 
the title of a thick octavo volume, chiefly of in- 
terest from the introductory view it affords of 
'the Early Reformation. 
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On FRIDAY, 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Or THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BY {RSERE ROCEEATS. 
With wernmend, ortraits of Louis XV. and 


Penal Bernart pensenetio. 2 Marian, P vuitiers, Did era Srovest, 
unloos. Lan- 


Palais. 
Sean ues poms literature with a 
hic insi, wenn Sy hy rarely found but 


the ‘Mon and Women of the Eighteenth 
Houssaye. 


“Iu the volumes of Arséne Houseaye before us, these | tled 


y but unsubstantial shadows take flesh and blood, and 

the Men and Women—the living realities oe 
Eighteenth Century. We have here the most 

ventures of the Memoirs and the choicest mots of —_ 


have we the run Of tele pabllen on 

but we may wander at will in the cou of the G 
Opera, picking up the latest gossip of Canaar; sargoor Soph 
Arnou cates the fo been classic Theatre Francaise. or 
adjourn to the C recee e teer ees ee ae 

or the latest news of Fernoy 
we peed. f mount, 03 pp haps» wee an sixi 
of the a or the artist, and there find, in 
of aehewng heartlessness, reshing scenes of 
an age Of , patient endurance of ship, show- 
ing that he oo epraved age was not utterly oid of 
the heroic aud the pure. "—International May. 


NOW READY, 


THE BOOK oF BALLADS. 


EDITED 


BON GAULTIER. 
One voluine, 12mo., cloth—Price 75 cents. 


are, with a dozen others, at Ag any of them 
equal to the famous Crabbe, and Scott, and © clerkdge of 
D Lane. "— Literary Would. 
ALSO, 
LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By WILLIAM E. | AF ROUM, 


Professor of Literature and Bellies Lettres in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh and Editor of Blackwood’s 


Magazine. 
One volume 12mo. cloth. Price $1. 
we bare is one of the most fascinating volumes gees which 
ay mang be Tae 8 meta Albany E. 
ballad of * Montrose’ in ce jectionis alone 
“Wee peome — Boston Transcri 4 
among the finest modern compositions in the 
baad ay, cay equal to Macaulay's celebrated 
lad’ no less stirring and pathetic.” 
nada Advertise: 
Now Sadie the Second Edition of 


CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELS and m 


ILLUSTRATING 
PHASES OF CHARACTER 
AT THE PRESENT DAY. 
By tue REV. E. H. CHAPIN. 
Also, the Third Edition of 
ALICE CAREY'S 


CLOVERNOOK; 


Or, Recollections of Our Neighborhood in the West. 
With Illustrations by Dar Darley. 1 vol. 12mo cl. 


NEXT WEEK: 
abs GREAT Lt 
MISS CHESEB DREAM LAND 1 BY DAYLIGHT. 
1 vol. [2mo. cloth. Illustrations by Darley. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, Crrmrow Hatt. 
mé6 tf 





HISTORIA DE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS, | 


POR EMMA WILLARD. 
A. s. BARNES & co., 


Have Just Published 


WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
IN THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


dates.” roe! x 


a ee Se See yet | -— 
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From original Designs 


CAMPBELL’S LORD-CHANCELLORS. 


NEW AND eer tees EDITION. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


LIVES OF THE "LORD- CHANCELLORS, 


AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE IV. 


BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D. &c. 
Second American, from the Third London Edition. 
In Seven handsome volumes crown 8vo., extra cloth or half morocco, 


eats bas base vepsinted Some he anthers most recent edition, and embraces his extensive modifications and addi- 
It will therefore be found eminently worthy a coutiauance of the great favor with with it ha heretofore bow, 


—— Be, 
ba| "hi Sees anterneeneecat ap great labor, of richly diversified interest, and of lasting value and estima- 


“1 scascely need eavico © reader to consult Lord Conmpheits excellant, work? Moensieg/s ee sen 
ocawe Campbell has rendered a very acceptable service, not only to the legal profession, but to the of the 

coun _. 
Stn ect iL wt to deserve a solid and permanent place 


in Bs wg 
Lap St atta te te what has been said. We will add, 
with equal claims to the 
common’ of affirm. 





Pani to . 
vee of every as one of the sows brilliant ant valbabie contributions te toe lite- 
rature of the present take it 


Also, just issued, printed and bound in uniform style, 


LORD CAMPBELL’S 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TILL THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
° In two handsome volumes, crown 8vo., various bindings. jal 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI, 


Eprrev sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo. 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 
OF THE 


SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, M.D. 


Member of the Boston Societ: ee Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical ke. 
ember os' y name aot come d | Society, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE po prentlenay 
by the most eminent Artists, and in Tint. It is complete in one volume duodecimo of 
about 100 pages, with good, clear type, and wil tReet teas een eka oie 
ever pu in the country. 


IN PRESS. 
THE SECOND EDITION. 


(READY NEXT WEEK.) 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


“ Besides the main of book contains a hundred sketches and portraits, in the Carlyle manner, of 











Somerstown one more 

pei a vrai og ok amidst w of M 

eae people that beautiful, tranquil in place of those dear and familiar gy os ae yet 
i aanueesaimeeveiptowigh ating ieubioatite 

v2 Gariyleans are at present lost in admiration oftheir master's L4fe of Jobn Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 


fiat BOSTON. 


REGULAR NEW YORK TRADE SALE. 


STATIONERY, &c., 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 117th, and the three following days. 


WRITING PAPERS, &c., 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20th. 


BOOKS, 
Commencing on SATURDA Y, 23d March, and continued slp that and succeeding week. 
ee SA OSE 8 arses nes oe el crs eee 


hey shai! be forwarded. 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
mow TRADE SALE ROOMS, 13 fit Row. 
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ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS. 65 VOLS. 
WITH A COMPLETE INDEX TO THE FIRST FORTY-SEVEN VOLS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE SERIES OF REPRINTS 
Now before the Public, are the PHILADELE ELA BOTSIONS of the AUTHORITATIVE and ACKNOWLEDGED 


ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS, AND THE 
ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS. 


The ENGLISH COMMON LAW REPORTS in 65 volumes 


Tettin ate d of | om as Cases decided in the Courts of Kine’s Bencu, Common PLEas, 
ya he weg oe Ellis, Barnewell & Adolphus Barnewell & 
on am, ag a ey & Bingham, Carrington & Paine, Manning and Granger, Holt, 

Starkie, Taunton, 


Price volume, 16 nll TITS > aves) a eee 

Price per volume, 4 to 4 conta one English volume, 

New now (dau, o ohana ar t a0 nglish pages printed ‘in full, and bound in best style, 
“The absolute wyer for keeping up an acquaintance with the English decisions is well 

understood ; and this aie series high 


y pane  iteelf both on escount of the neat, accurate, and cheap manner in which 
it is furnished, and the mine gf excellent Reports which jecan wpanl —Marvim's Legal Bibl 


ography. 
NEW ENGLISH EXCHEQUER REPORTS. 


PLEAS AND EQUITY. 
Reprinted in full, in best style, with American wate, by J. I. Cuark Hare and H. B. Wattace, Esqs., at $2 50 per 


and at I Prine, om 13 to tothe 
Cresswell, Barnew 


Volume, nd. 
M‘Clelland & Younge, aN By Crompton, M & Rose 
‘Cle! rom eeson oe, 
Younge & Jervis, — & Welsby, 
Crompton & Jervis, & Collyer. in Equity. 
Crompton & Meeson, Weirby, i Hurlstone & Gordon. 


CROMPTON, MEESON & ROSCOE, in 2 vols., $5. 
MEESON & WELSBY, in 17 vols., $42 50. 
WELSBY, HURLSTONE & GORDON, in 4 vols., 

PUBLISHED AND READY FOR DELIVERY. 
The NEW ENGLISH EXCHEQUER ae in 23 volumes, contain a verbatim reprint of all the Cases re- 
Meeson & in Meeson & Welsby in 17 vols., and by Welsby, Hurlstone and Gor- 
value from the Notes and References to American decisions, 
whose rs in editing Sg sig oe American, 
lar with the Profession. oo 50 per 
every book buyer. Their bo bah tn them to 


$10. 


Cases, have rendered them so 
are sold, places them within the reach 


series of are by the REGULAR REPORTERS, and form of the great chain of English Authori- 
Pa extending toms tus Tons Books to the t time. Pe ytd dilerence exist between them — d the OPPOSITION 
Sayonre issued in E he issues of the 


iad by AUTHORITY. A AND UNDER S R SANCTION OF THE 
COUR or — with but few exce' by ELE ARY WRITERS. ot Bain En without condensation 
and issued in this country MM. DIATELY UPON THEIR COMPLETION in a. the REGULAR 

pod AUTHORITATIVE Series of the English Common Law Exc believed to 





resent to the 
American La’ inducements and advan' than those offered b other » hme of English or American 
I In CHEAPNESS PRACTICAL V. and AUTHORITY. the t elements of value, they are 
UNSURPASSED, while in PUNCTUALITY OF PEARANCE they are in advance of most American editions. 
The Publishers are no effort connected with their duties shall be wanted to render them, as they 
always have been, highly popular and satisfactory to the ; 


Cambridge, January 25, 1845. 


our letter, I can with great sincerity say, that I entertain a very = gy ome of the recent 
Pie ci t they 9 re not excelled by any contem 8 Reports, in learning, ability, or 

aay and interest. are discussed with great care, and expounded with uncommon force. 
scarcely know of any volumes which a me en soe an San or value for a professional sang eon. 


ve Genllomen—tu reply to 


Cambridge, Jan 


uary 25, 1845. 
GENTLEMEN—Your settee Af in 20 bins bee pastes, inw en Ge epee to the value of the English 
Reports, from Price downwards to this time, aie Ser ote Seonelny of reprinting 
them in this country. Of of thie Cour for the ast both an the Pics? and Es Equity sides of the Court, I have not 
the least doubt, the decisions of this Court for the last both at E 


ity and in Common Law, 


or twenty years, 
being entitled to mg respect with any others in England. I should think an American lawyer’s library essentially 


incomplete 
Tam, tlemen, very respectfully yours, 
Messrs, T. & J. W. Johnson. riser J SIMON GREENLEAF. 


PHILADELPHIA: T. & J. W. JOHNSON, 197 Chestnut st. 
STANDARD WORKS > 


PUBLISHED BY 


BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
27 NORTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
HENRY’S EXPOSITION OF = egret OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
super royal 
PRESBYTERIAN ccieieamnaene OF FAITH. 
Da PSALMS, 32mo. 


do., 18mo., large type. 
DOVER’S SELECTION OF HYMNS. 


FORM BOOK—PRACTICAL FORMS FOR EVERY MAN OF BUSINESS. 


f21 4t 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 
WANOSTROCHTS FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
TELEMAQUE (LE BRUN’S). 
WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING MAPS; Adapted to the Use of Schools. By F. M. Lubbren. 
CONCHOLOGIST’S FIRST BOOK ; 


Arranged expressly for the Use of and Schools, Illustrated 
2 se Collorce by Two Hundred end Fifteen beautifully 
ltf 


SALLUST DELPHINI, 12mo. 


| CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 

HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 
FIFTH THOUSAND OF 


THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON, 
FROM MARENGO TO WATERLOO. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
| One Volume 12mo., with Eleven Engravings. 


“tis compiled from the most authentic sources, and is 
written in the happiest style of its most acco: nplished 
author.” — Pennsylvanian. 


“No one can read it without deep interest.”— Mercury. 


NAVAL LIFE—THE MIDSHIPMAN; or, 
Observations Afloat and Ashore. By Lieut. Ww. F. 
Lynch, author of “Dead Sea Expedition.” 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1. 
“The adventures he and his ship-mates met with in 
various quarters of the globe are related in an unpretend- 
ing style, but with — power, Several of these nar- 
rations are of exciting nterest, and they so closely follow 
each r that the ‘eeder will find it impossible to lay 
down the book until he has reached the last page.”— 
Portland Transcript. 


i ELEVENTH THOUSAND oF 
DREAM LIFE: a Fable of the Seasons. By 


Tk Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo., uniform with “ Reveries ofa 
Bachelor.” 


THE CAPTAINS OF THE OLD WORLD; 
their Campaigns, Character, and Conduct as compared 
with the t Modern Strategists, from the Persian 


Wars to the End of the Roman Republic. By Henry 
bef Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo. with illustrations.” Second 
ec ition, 


“Herbert is one of the most accomplished scholars in 
——- and writes with a force, precision, and elegance 
ly equalled.”—Syracuse Star. 
me of the most finished and thorough buoks of the 
season.” —Spri Republican, 

RURAL HOMES; or, Sketches of Houses 
suited to American Country Life; with over 10 original 
pang designs, &c. By Gervase Wheeler. 1 vol. 

2mo. Price $1 25. 2d edition. 

“Tt is extremely practical, containing such simple and 
comprehensive directions to those wishing at any time 
to build, being, in fact, the sum of the author's stady and 
experience as an architect for many years.”— Albany 
Spectator, 

VAGAMUNDO ; or, the Attaché in Spain. By 
John E. W arren. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. 
ey Rev. William Wiener, D.D. 1 vol. 12moe. Price 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By 
F.C. Woodworth. 6 vols. beautifully illustrated. ~ 

INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR. By 
George Taylor. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE EPOCH OF CREATION. The Serip- 


ture Doctrine contrasted with the Geological Theory. 
By Eleazar Lord. 1 vol. 12mo. 


FALL OF POLAND; containing a History of 
ee from its Origin. By L. C. Saxton. 2'vols. 


LIFE AND TRIALS OF A YOUTHFUL 
Christian. By Rev. H.T. Cheever. 1 vol. 12mo. 

EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATH. By 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 vol. 12mo. Price 75 cts. 

HOMCEOPATHY ; an Examination of its Doc- 


trines and Evidences. By Dr. W. Hooker, author of 
Physician and Patient. 





Will be published March 1st. 

A REEL IN A BOTTLE, 
FOR JACK IN THE DOLDRUMS ; 

eing the Adventures of Two of the King’s Seamen in 


sae to the Celestial Country. Edited from the Manu. 
rm an Old Salt, by Rev. Henry T. Cheever. 1 vol. 
0. 





. New Works in Press. 

BRACE’S HUNGARY IN 1851; 
Experience of the Austrian Police. 

THE ENGLISH FAMILY ROBINSON; 


or, 
fe Deets Desert Home. By Capt. Mayne Reid. With 


THE HOUSEHOLD of SIR THOMAS MORE. 
By Margaretta More. 
PIONEER WOMEN OF THE WEST. By 


with an 


Mrs. E. F. Elict. 
CAPTAINS OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
By Henry W. Herbert. 


VOICES FROM NATURE, to her Foster- 
Child, the Soul of Man. Edited by Rev. H. T. sag 
ver. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE; or, 
True Tales of Enterprise. 1 vol. With Illustrations, 

LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
Naturalist. By W. J. price, Esq., F.RS. With 
Introduction, by Frank Forrester 

on BY THE WAY. 

edition. By N. P. Wills. 


A new 
lvol 282% 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 





HARPERS’ 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





CONTENTS OF THE 


Rodolphus. 

A Franconia Story. By Jacob Abbott. With Seven Illustrations. 
Recollections of St. Petersburg. 

With Eight Ulustrations, 


A Love Affair at Cranford. 
Anecdotes of Monkeys. 
The Mountain Torrent. 
A masked Ball at Vienna. 
The Ornithologist. 

A Child’s Toy. 

Rising Generationism. 

A Tale of Austrian Jails. 
Who knew best ? 

My first Place. 

The Point of Honor. 
Christmas in Germany. 
The Miracle of Life. 


Personal Skeiches and Reminiscences. 


Recollections of Childhood—Married Poets; Elizabeth Barrett Browning; 
Robert Browning—Incidents at the House of William Cobbett—A Reminiscence 
of the French Revolution. By Mary Russell Mitford. 


The Dream of the weary Heart, 

New Discoveries in Ghosts. 

Keep him out ! 

Story of Rembrandl. 

Esther Hammond's Wedding Day. 

My Novel; or, Varieties in Hnglish Life. 


MARCH NUMBER. 


A Brace of Blunders by a roving Englishman. 
Public Executions in England. 
What to do in the mean time ? 

The Lost Ages. 

Blighted Flowers, 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
An Abstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Literary, Artistic, and Personal 
Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Editor's Table. 


The Seventh Census of the United States—Immensity of the Universe ; Nothing- 
ness of the Material Universe; Isolation of Worlds; Gloomy View of Science 
without Revelation. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


The Hard Winter—The Forrest Trial—The French Usurpation—President- 
making and Morals in the Metropolis—A Bit of Paris Life—Legacies to Littera- 


tours. 
Editor’s Drawer. 

” Bat and Ow! Fight—Moralizing on Climbing a Greased Pole—Inquisitiveness, 

and an Instance thereof—Street by a Surgeon—The Millionaire with- 


Thoughts 
out a Sou—The Deaf and Dumb Boy—W orkers in W orsted—Subseribing Some- 
thing—Bad Spelling—Lending Umbrellas—Something about Music—The Work- 
house Clock—Sweets in Paris—Something about China, with a promise of more. 
Literary Notices. 
The Books of the Month, Original and Reprinted—Literary Tatelligence; at 
Home and Abroad. 


A Leaf from Punch, 


Signs of the Times—France is Tranquil—The Road to Ruin—TheNew Parisian 
Street-sweeping Machine. With Three I)hustrations, 





Fashions for March. 
By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. With Three Illustrations. 

The Publishers of Hanrers’ New Mowrucy MaGaztne are happy to announce, that they have completed an arrangement by which they will receive regularly in advance 
of its publication in England, the sheets of the New Novel of Mr. Cuartes Dickens, to be entitled * BLeak House; or, THR East Wind.” The first number of this work wil! 
be published in the April number of this Magazine, in an attractive and popular form. For the privilege of thus laying this new and important work of the greatest of living 
novelists before the readers of Harpers’ New Mouthly Magazine, in advance of its appearance in any other form in the United States, the Publishers have paid the sum of rwo 
THOUSAND DOLLARS. They refer to thie fact simply as indicating their purpose to spare no expense necessary to render their Magazine, in every respect, deserving of the 
unparalleled success it has achieved. Mr. Dickens stands confessedly at the head of living authors, and his writings surpass those of all others, not more in the genius they 
display, and the absorbing interest by which they are marked, than in their steady and consistent devotion to the interests of morality, and of the great masses of the people of 
every country. They sre, therefore, préeminently adapted to the special) purpose for which this work was established; and the Publishers hope, by the expense they have 
incurred, and the pains they have taken to present it to their readers at the earliest possible day, to increase still further the popularity and usefulness of their Magazine. 

The Publishers now issue regularly SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND COPIES of the New Monthly Magazine, and it is still increasing, rapidly and steadily, from month to 
month. 

Harpers’ New Mowruny Macaztne is issued invariably on the first day of the month in which it is dated. Each Number wil! contain 144 octavo pages, in double 
columns; each year thus comprising nearly two thousand pages of the choicest Miscellaneous Literature of the day, Every Number will contain numerous Pictorial 
lustrations, accurate Plates of the Fashions, a Copious Chronicle of Current Events, and impaftial Notices of the important Books of the Month. The volumes commence 
with the Numbers for June and December. 


TERMS.—The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from the Publishers, at Tanex Dotiars a year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. 
The Semi-annual Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or 
Publishers, 


_ The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating the 
Magazine. Sar Wis REE anny: ot UR at Gly On eee a i garage yee a napa 
ean be supplied at any time. 


HARPER AND. BROTHERS, 


n6 829. PEARL STREET, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





